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A  PRIMER  OF  SOCIALISM 

CHAPTEK  I 

INTBODUCTION 

NOT  long  ago  Socialism  was  a  theory  of  a  few  ad- 
venturous thinkers.  Now  it  has  millions  of  earnest 
and  ardent  adherents  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
of  the  world.  With  many  fluctuations  in  its 
apparent  growth,  it  has  been  making  vast  progress 
during  recent  years.  It  is  still  spreading  and 
exciting  attention  in  all  quarters. 

A  most  surprising  feature  of  a  remarkable  move- 
ment is  the  too  obvious  fact  that,  while  all  men  are 
talking  about  it,  so  few  understand  it.  Might  we 
not  reasonably  expect  that  a  subject  which  has 
raised  so  much  hope  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
most  advanced  of  the  working  classes  of  the  world 
should  receive  very  careful  examination?  Such  a 
movement  may  be  misguided ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  tit 
theme  for  passion  and  prejudice,  for  epigram,  paradox, 
or  pedantry.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  most  serious  study. 
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The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  a  clear 
and  impartial  account  of  Socialism.  It  is  intended 
to  supply,  in  brief  and  simple  form,  the  information 
on  the  subject  which  I  have  given  in  the  article 
'  Socialism '  contributed  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1887),  in  my  Inquiry  into 
Socialism,  and  in  my  History  of  Socialism,  which  is 
an  expansion  of  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 

A  book  like  the  present  must  mainly  be  historical 
and  expository.  I  have  tried  to  present  the  subject 
in  its  true  perspective  as  a  great  historical  movement, 
leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  or  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  as  he  may  see  fit. 

But  we  must  remember  that,  if  we  are  fully  to 
profit  by  the  study  of  a  great  movement,  fair  and 
sympathetic  interpretation  is  far  more  important  than 
a  mere  record  of  facts  and  theories.  Those  readers 
who  desire  to  know  my  criticism  and  interpretation 
of  Socialism  are  referred  to  the  two  books  I  have 
mentioned.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  book 
I  have,  however,  thought  it  only  right  to  give  a  very 
brief  critical  summary.  I  have  assumed  that  even 
the  reader  of  a  primer  might  expect  some  guidance 
from  a  writer  who  has  made  the  subject  the  chief 
study  of  his  life. 

While  there  is  so  little  agreement  as  to  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  remedy  which  Socialism  proposes, 
most  men  will  admit  that  the  present  social  system  is 
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imperfect  and  should  be  improved.  On  every  hand 
we  see  the  too  painful  contrast  of  squalid  poverty 
and  misery  and  of  irresponsible  wealth  and  luxury. 
We  see  the  children  uncared  for,  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  anxious  and  depressed  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, men  and  women  enfeebled  and  broken  down 
before  their  time  by  overwork.  Life  for  the  rural 
workers  is  hard,  impoverished,  and  monotonous.  Our 
large  towns  are  for  the  most  part  mean  and  dreary 
wildernesses,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  do  not 
promote  health  or  hope,  human  kindness,  or  the 
building  up  of  character  and  civic  virtue. 

The  causes  of  such  an  unhappy  condition  of  things 
are  wide  and  complex,  deep-rooted  in  our  history 
and  in  human  nature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  to  a  large  degree  economic.  To  some  of 
the  earliest  inquirers  the  modern  social  problem  was 
simply  a  question  how  machinery  could  be  made 
serviceable  to  man.  The  question  remains  sub- 
stantially the  same — How  can  the  vast  industrial 
mechanism,  which  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection by  generations  of  inventors  and  workers,  be 
best  used  for  the  promotion  of  human  well-being,  in 
its  deepest  and  widest  sense  ?  It  is  this  question, 
which  is  essentially  industrial  or  economic,  that 
Socialism  has  undertaken  to  solve.  The  chief  aim  of 
Socialism  is  to  produce  a  great  economic  change. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OLD   ECONOMIC   CHANGES 

WE  have  seen  that  the  essence  of  Socialism  is  an 
economic  change.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  see 
our  subject  in  its  proper  perspective  if  we  take  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  great  economic  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  past  times. 

The  economic  needs  of  mankind  may  be  summed 
up  under  three  heads — food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
The  science  of  economics  is  simply  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  these  three  human  interests. 

In  very  early  times  we  must  regard  mankind  as 
living  together  in  bands  of  kinsmen.  Each  clan  or 
tribe  had  its  own  domain,  in  which  it  gained  a  living 
by  the  chase,  by  fishing,  by  gathering  wild  fruits  or 
digging  up  roots.  What  clothing  they  had  consisted 
of  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  Their  shelter  was  a 
cave  or  a  rude  hut.  The  land  was  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe. 

By  the  domesticating  of  animals  like  the  dog,  the 
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cow,  and  the  horse  a  great  advance  was  made,  and 
mankind  entered  the  pastoral  stage.  Some  of  the 
nations  that  have  taken  a  most  active  part  in  history 
have  belonged  to  the  pastoral  stage.  The  Arabs  and 
kindred  races  have  offered  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  people  in  this  condition.  Far  greater, 
however,  was  the  change  to  the  agricultural  stage. 
The  pastoral  stage  is  generally  nomadic,  but  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  rude  tilling  of  the  soil.  Agri- 
culture sooner  or  later  means  a  sedentary  life. 

Early  agriculture  is  usually  associated  with  a 
settled  life  in  village  communities.  That  is  to  say, 
men  settled  down  in  a  suitable  place  where  they 
found  a  good  water-supply  and  good  arable  land 
surrounded  by  pasture-land  and  forest.  Mutual 
defence,  social  intercourse,  the  supply  of  their 
economic  needs  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  fuel  within  a  convenient  area — these  were  the 
essential  points  that  had  to  be  considered  in  forming 
such  a  community.  Land  still  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  be  common  property,  but  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  the  formation  and  growth  of 
private  rights. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society  it  was  found  that 
certain  places  had  special  advantages  for  defence  and 
intercourse,  especially  trade.  They  were  therefore 
fitted  to  be  the  centres  of  a  whole  region,  and  popula- 
tion gathered  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  ordinary 
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village  community.  At  these  favoured  points  the 
settlements  grew  and  were  consolidated  into  the 
cities  which  are  so  famous  in  history. 

We  now  know  that  a  comparatively  advanced 
civilisation  had  grown  up  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  five  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  this  old  civilisation  private 
property,  farming,  industry,  trade,  and  even  banking 
developed  as  time  went  on.  But  the  most  serious 
and  important  feature  was  the  rise  of  slavery. 

Even  pastoral  life  has  its  unpleasant  incidents, 
which  the  strong  man  or  lord  would  rather  have  no 
concern  with.  He  therefore  consigns  the  baser  part 
of  the  care  of  cattle  and  horses  to  his  dependents. 
In  the  early  stages  of  society  most  of  the  hard  work 
falls  to  the  women.  The  vanquished  men  in  early 
warfare  were  slain  and  even  eaten.  But  it  was  in 
time  found  better  to  spare  them  and  to  employ  them 
in  all  sorts  of  hard,  mean,  and  unpleasant  labour. 

This  policy  became  particularly  advantageous  after 
mankind  had  passed  into  the  agricultural  stage. 
The  strong  man,  the  warrior  and  lord  naturally  had 
no  liking  for  the  hard  work  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. He  desired  slaves  to  till  his  land  and  do  all 
manner  of  menial  service.  Or  a  band  of  warriors 
would  find  it  better  still  to  fall  upon  the  territory 
of  a  people  who  had  already  entered  the  agricultural 
stage  and  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
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wealth ;  they  would  defeat  them  in  battle,  and  by 
one  and  the  same  act  of  conquest  acquire  lands,  wealth, 
and  slaves. 

Such  an  event  was  the  more  frequent  because  all 
the  ancient  seats  of  civilisation  lay  near  to  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  were  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  fierce  and  hardy  races  that  inhabited  them. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  Memphis  and  Thebes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  were  cities  that  grew  to  be  the  seats  of  great 
empires.  Their  civilisation  rested  on  slavery  and 
other  forms  of  forced  labour.  But  the  ruling  classes 
of  these  states  were  themselves  continually  menaced 
with  overthrow  and  subjection.  The  ancient  Persians 
were  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  hardy  race  from  the 
highlands  of  Asia  who  reduced  to  subjection  all  the 
old  civilised  states  in  Western  Asia  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  Spar- 
tans in  a  similar  way  made  conquest  of  the  lands 
they  possessed.  Throughout  their  history  the  Spartans 
were  simply  a  military  force  encamped  in  the  midst 
of  subject  people.  The  most  striking  instance, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Turks,  a  warrior  race, 
originally  from  Central  Asia,  who  overran  all  the 
old  seats  of  civilisation  as  far  as  Hungary,  and  have 
for  centuries  subjected  them  to  a  system  of  exploiting 
economics. 

All  the  ancient  states  had  servile  labour  mainly 
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village  community  continued  to  be  the  basis  and 
real  unit  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

In  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  King  Alfred  found  it 
best  to  leave  half  of  his  able-bodied  men  at  home  to 
till  the  soil,  while  he  led  the  other  half  to  battle. 
This  arrangement  pointed  to  the  need  of  a  special 
class  of  warriors.  Long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
a  special  fighting  and  ruling  class  had  been  growing 
up  round  the  king.  This  class  naturally  drew  their 
subsistence  from  the  cultivators  who  formed  the 
village  communities. 

The  Normans  landed  in  1066,  overthrew  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  displaced  the 
native  ruling  class.  William  the  Conqueror  set  up 
a  strong  central  government,  established  internal 
order,  and  made  the  country  safe  against  invasion. 
He  divided  the  lands  of  England  among  his  followers. 
The  village  community  was  transformed  into  the 
manor.  The  feudal  system,  by  which  land  was  held 
on  condition  of  performing  military  service,  was  thus 
established. 


CHAPTER  in 

RISE   OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

THE  mariner's  compass,  which  came  into  use  during 
the  twelfth  century,  enabled  sailors  to  venture  out 
into  the  wide  ocean.  The  development  of  gun- 
powder and  of  firearms  gave  the  people  of  Europe 
a  vast  superiority  over  other  races.  The  invention 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  led  to  greater 
activity  and  freedom  of  thought. 

In  1492  Columbus  discovered  America.  Vasco 
da  Gama  reached  India  in  1498,  by  sailing  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  these  two  events 
began  modern  colonisation  and  a  system  of  trade 
which  gradually  affected  the  whole  world. 

Stronger  governments,  which  were  better  able  to 
enforce  order,  were  established  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Western  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1517  the  Eeformation  had  its 
rise  in  Germany.  The  mediaeval  order  of  society, 
which  rested  on  feudalism  and  the  Catholic  Church, 

began  to  make  way  for  a  new  state  of  things. 

11 
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These  movements  had  a  general  and  widespread 
influence.  It  will  be  better  now  that  we  turn  our 
attention  chiefly  to  what  happened  in  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  money-rents 
had  in  England  been  taking  the  place  of  the  dues  in 
labour  and  in  kind  which  had  been  rendered  to  the 
lord  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Serfdom  practically 
died  out  during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  old 
feudal  nobility  perished  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  from  1455  to  1485. 

Under  the  stern  rule  of  the  Tudors,  nobles  depen- 
dent on  the  Court  took  the  place  of  the  old  feudal 
lords.  The  power  of  the  feudal  lord  was  determined 
by  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  fighting  men  he 
could  bring  into  the  field.  For  the  Court  noble  the 
important  matter  was  the  income  he  could  draw 
from  his  lands. 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  sheep-farm- 
ing, which  requires  far  less  labour  than  tillage,  came 
into  vogue.  The  old  tillers  of  the  soil  were  by  force 
and  fraud  driven  from  their  holdings. 

Then  came  the  separation  from  Home  and  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries.  Like  the  castles  of 
the  feudal  lords,  the  religious  houses  had  been  busy 
centres  of  local  life,  giving  employment  and  subsist- 
ence to  great  numbers  of  people.  The  result  of  the 
downfall  of  feudalism,  of  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
asteries, and  of  the  commercial  use  of  land,  was  a 
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vast  increase  of  vagabondage.  Laws  of  various  kinds 
were  passed  to  end  it,  but  with  little  effect. 

An  old  order  of  society  had  passed  away.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  had  lost  that  interest 
in  the  soil  which  they  formerly  possessed.  An 
eminent  authority,  Thorold  Eogers,  estimates  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  half  the  people 
of  England  were  dependent  on  weekly  wages. 

Beyond  the  seas  events  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  their  relation  to  our  history  occurred  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Virginia,  the  first  English 
colony  in  America,  was  founded  in  1607.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  New  England  colonies  was  laid  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620.  The  first  English  factory  or 
trading  settlement  in  India  was  established  at  Surat 
in  1612.  But  the  importance  of  these  events  was 
not  apparent  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  we  were  merely  traders 
in  India.  The  foundation  of  our  Empire  there  was 
laid  by  Clive  at  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757.  In 
1759  the  conquest  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  made  Britain 
supreme  in  North  America.  Thus  we  had  established 
a  great  empire,  and  we  had  also  opened  up  a  large 
trade,  which  were  secured  by  our  command  of  the  seas. 

We  lost  our  old  American  colonies  in  the  War  of 
Independence  in  1776-83 ;  but  we  made  up  for  the 
loss  by  colonising  Australia,  by  further  conquests  in 
India,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Cape  Colony. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  our 
Empire  abroad,  of  our  command  of  the  seas,  and  of 
our  trade,  has  been  a  gradual  and  consistent  process. 
All  three  were  parts  of  the  same  process  of  expan- 
sion; and  all  three  were  based  on  a  corresponding 
expansion  at  home.  It  meant  in  particular  that  a 
world-market  had  now  been  opened  up  for  British 
goods. 

The  old  methods  of  manufacturing  had  become  too 
slow  and  altogether  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  a 
new  time.  A  powerful  stimulus  was  accordingly 
given  to  invention.  The  methods  of  spinning  first 
underwent  a  complete  change.  Machinery  for  spin- 
ning superseded  the  old  spinning-wheel.  The  steam- 
engine,  which  had  been  at  first  most  useful  in  pump- 
ing water  out  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  was  now 
used  to  move  the  new  machinery.  It  was  next 
applied  to  the  newly  invented  power-loom,  to  ship- 
ping, and  to  railways.  The  development  of  the 
electric  telegraph  followed ;  and  an  industrial  re- 
volution, which  transformed  manufacturing,  mining, 
inland  communication,  and  shipping,  was  accom- 
plished. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  time  of  expansion 
offered  special  opportunities  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  enterprising  men,  whose  chief  motive  was  the 
desire  of  gain.  For  the  success  of  their  enterprises 
labour  was  necessary.  They  forced  the  natives  of 
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the  various  countries  to  work  for  them ;  and  when 
native  labour  failed  them,  they  brought  negro  slaves 
from  Africa. 

We  have  already  seen  how  at  home  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  mediaeval  society,  great  numbers  of  people 
were  driven  from  their  holdings.  They  were  forced 
into  vagrancy,  beggary,  and  crime;  and  those  who 
survived  became  dependent  on  wage  labour.  When 
the  machine  industry  arose,  the  small  producers,  such 
as  the  hand-loom  weavers,  were  not  able  to  compete 
with  it.  The  small  distributor  or  shopkeeper  also 
found  it  hard  to  compete  against  the  large  system  of 
distribution  or  big  stores.  All  these  influences  tended 
to  the  vast  increase  of  people  who  were  divorced  from 
land  and  capital  and  dependent  on  wages.  Thus 
the  capitalist  had  a  large  supply  of  labour,  which  he 
organised  in  factories  and  other  great  establishments. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  we  have  to 
say  here  regarding  the  present  system : — 

(1)  The  influence  of  capital.  In  former  times  the 
mass  of  the  people  lived  directly  from  the  land. 
They  had  little  capital  In  the  country  districts 
the  capital  consisted  of  rude  buildings  and  farm 
implements,  of  seed  corn  for  sowing,  and  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as 
extremely  poor.  In  the  towns,  which  were  at  first 
small  and  few  in  number,  capital  began  to  accumu- 
late, But  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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it  was  comparatively  insignificant  even  in  towns. 
As  the  Industrial  Revolution  proceeded,  capital  grew 
in  factories,  warehouses,  railways,  shipping,  docks, 
banks,  etc.,  till  the  possessors  of  it  became  the 
supreme  power  in  the  country. 

(2)  We  have  seen  how  a  working  class,  without 
capital  and  dependent  on  wages,  multiplied,  as  capital 
grew  and  afforded  opportunity  for  labour. 

(3)  The  rise  of  the  factory  system. 

(4)  The  growth  of  the  world-market. 

(5)  Production  for  exchange  in  a  world-market. 
In  former  times  men  produced  for  their  own  needs 
and  for  a  local  market.     This  was  true  alike  of  the 
farmer,  the  smith,  the  carpenter,   the  tanner,  the 
shoemaker,  the  weaver.      All  this  was  changed  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

(6)  The  invention  and  incessant  improvement  of 
machinery  moved  by  steam  and  electric  power. 

(7)  Enormous  production  of  cheap  goods,  supplied 
by  machinery  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  continually 
widening  market. 

(8)  Enormous  development  of  means  of  transport 
and  communication  both  by  land  and  sea. 

(9)  Vast  growth  of  the  towns,  as  compared  with 
the  rural  population. 

(10)  Marvellous  supply  of  new  products  in  the 
world-market,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  potatoes,  maize, 
tobacco,  rubber,  etc.     Vast  increase  of  old  products. 


CHAPTEK  IV 

THE  OBIGIN  OF  SOCIALISM 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  given  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  social  and  economic  history.  Our 
readers  will  see  that  it  is  a  history  of  struggle,  of 
clan  against  clan,  of  city  against  city,  and  of  nation 
against  nation. 

At  first  it  was  a  struggle  for  mere  existence. 
Those  who  were  defeated  were  slain;  whole  tribes 
were  exterminated  and  disappeared. 

Later  on  it  became  a  struggle  for  a  privileged 
existence,  in  which  the  victors  reduced  the  van- 
quished to  subjection  as  slaves  or  serfs.  It  was 
a  struggle  which  was  accompanied  by  unspeak- 
able misery  and  moral  degradation.  The  privileged 
position  which  the  victors  claimed  for  themselves  led 
to  sloth,  insolence,  vice,  and  corruption  in  their 
own  ranks.  Among  the  servile  class  it  was  attended 
by  the  vices  and  defects  which  naturally  belong  to 

the    servile    condition.       Alike   in    its  origin   and 
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development  slavery  meant  cruelty,  vice,  and  moral 
and  physical  degradation. 

It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  slavery  that  it  gave 
the  privileged  classes  leisure  for  the  higher  work  of 
government  and  of  culture.  But  the  cost  was 
terrible.  Both  in  the  governing  and  industrial 
classes  it  led  to  vices  and  defects  which  in  time  must 
prove  ruinous  to  every  community  of  which  it  is 
the  basis.  Every  state  dependent  on  servile  labour 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay  and 
dissolution. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  rise  of  the  present  system 
we  have  seen  how  serfdom  disappeared.  Serfdom 
may  be  described  as  a  semi-servile  condition,  under 
which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  constrained  to 
support  a  military  class.  The  negro  slavery  which 
arose  in  the  colonies  has  also  disappeared  in  more 
recent  times.  Negro  slavery  was  a  phase  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  superior  white 
races  forced  the  blacks  to  labour  for  them. 

The  effect  of  the  rise  of  strong  central  governments 
in  England,  France,  and  Spain  was  to  restrict  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  their  subjects.  Private 
wars  came  to  an  end ;  a  more  regular  system  of  justice 
and  a  stronger  police  enforced  peace  and  order. 

Yet  the  struggle  for  existence  still  goes  on  in  very 
hard  and  disastrous  forms  under  the  existing  system. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  system  is 
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that  industry  is  carried  on  by  private  competing 
capitalists  served  by  wage-labour.  We  saw  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England,  two 
new  classes  were  established  :  a  small  class,  who  own 
the  means  of  production ;  and  a  very  large  class 
who,  having  neither  land  nor  capital,  are  obliged  to 
earn  a  living  by  labour  in  the  service  of  the  capitalist 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  We  have  two  great  classes,  the  capitalists 
and  the  workmen,  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  regulated  by  competition.  Not  only  so,  but 
capitalist  competes  against  capitalist  for  business ; 
workmen  compete  against  workmen  for  opportunity 
to  work.  Workmen  also  compete  against  machinery. 
Worst  of  all,  the  workmen  have  to  compete  against 
women  and  children. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  struggle  for  existence 
still  going  on,  though  in  milder  forms.  It  is  carried 
on  in  states  which  have  governments  strong  enough 
to  enforce  laws  that  serve  to  check  and  moderate 
the  struggle. 

It  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present 
system  that  competition  has  to  such  a  degree  taken 
an  individual  form.  In  all  phases  of  society  the 
individual  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  strength  and  cunning 
of  the  individual  were  decisive  factors  in  primitive 
societies.  King  David  among  the  Israelites,  Cyrus 
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the  founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  are 
familiar  examples  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
individual  energy  and  capacity  in  later  times. 

The  careers  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Augustus  show 
what  decisive  changes  can  be  accomplished  when  the 
needs  and  tendencies  of  the  time  give  scope  for 
individual  action  in  certain  directions.  Charlemagne, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  only  a  very  moderate  success 
in  moulding  the  intractable  forces  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  The  individual  can  accomplish 
great  things  only  when  circumstances  are  favourable. 

The  present  system  has  given  wide  scope  for  the 
individual  alike  in  industry  and  commerce.  The 
restrictions  and  regulations  which  used  to  be 
prevalent  were  removed  or  evaded.  Through  the 
opening  up  of  a  world-market  with  new  and 
apparently  unlimited  opportunities  for  gain,  a 
wonderful  stimulus  was  given,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
invention  and  to  new  methods  of  organising  labour. 
Till  1824  the  workmen  had  not  the  right  of  combina- 
tion, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  treat  individually 
with  their  employers. 

Inventors  like  James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the 
steam-engine,  like  George  Stephenson,  the  maker  of 
railways,  had  a  marvellous  opportunity.  Arkwright 
was  both  inventor  and  the  founder  of  the  factory 
system.  Josiah  Wedgwood  made  great  improve- 
ments in  pottery.  In  every  department  individual 
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energy  and  capacity  had  scope  for  showing  itself. 
Many  who  came  to  the  front  were  men  of  the 
highest  character ;  many  were  driven  by  love  of  gain 
to  hard,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous  action. 

Socialism  had  its  origin  in  two  historical  changes. 
One  was  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  we  have 
already  described ;  the  other  was  the  great  move- 
ment for  freedom  which  had  its  climax  in  the 
French  Eevolution. 

While  the  Industrial  Eevolution  brought  with  it 
many  benefits,  it  led  also  to  many  evils.  Children  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age  and  even  younger  were  taken 
into  the  mills  and  were  worked  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  Many  of  them  were  brought  from  the 
workhouses  and  charities  of  the  large  towns,  and 
had  therefore  no  parents  to  care  for  them.  They 
were  sadly  neglected,  and  often  cruelly  beaten  by 
the  overseers  of  the  factories.  Women  and  men 
were  also  frightfully  overworked.  They  had  no 
control  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  worked. 

Round  the  factories  towns  grew  up,  in  which  the 
laws  of  health  were  disregarded.  There  was  no 
proper  sanitation.  Thousands  of  families  lived  in 
cellars,  which  were  damp,  unwholesome,  and  some- 
times flooded  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  main 
object  of  the  worker  was  to  find  employment;  he 
could  exercise  little  choice  or  care  as  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  he  lived. 
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The  workers  had  no  security.  The  men  might 
lose  their  employment,  because  the  work  could  be 
more  cheaply  done  by  machines  tended  by  women 
and  children.  A  time  of  feverish  overwork  might  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  stagnation,  during  which 
work  could  not  be  obtained. 

They  had  little  or  no  education;  there  was  no 
national  system  of  education  till  1870.  At  the  time 
when  the  factory  system  was  being  established  there 
were  very  few  schools  of  any  kind  at  which  the 
children  of  workmen  could  be  taught. 

The  workmen  had  no  vote,  no  voice  or  influence 
either  in  national  or  local  government. 

The  workers  had  little  time  for  rest  or  recreation ; 
and  they  were  so  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  hard 
work,  that  they  too  often  had  no  taste  or  inclination 
for  any  but  coarse  and  degrading  pleasures. 

When  people  worked  and  lived  under  such  condi- 
tions as  we  have  described,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  suffered  greatly  in  physique,  intelligence,  and 
character.  During  a  great  part  of  the  time  which 
saw  the  rise  of  our  factory  system  our  rulers  were 
engaged  in  war  with  our  American  Colonies  and  with 
France.  Factory  legislation,  which  began  in  1802, 
tended  to  check  the  evils  of  the  new  industrial 
system;  but  the  mischief  was  done  before  it  came 
into  effective  operation.  We  suffer  still  from  the 
evil  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
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The  great  change  which  came  to  a  head  at  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  described  as  a  rising  of 
reason  and  of  freedom  against  authority.  A  spirit 
of  freedom  had  long  been  growing  in  England  and 
Holland.  It  spread  more  or  less  over  most  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
notably  powerful  in  France,  where  the  governing 
classes,  the  king  and  his  court,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  legal  class,  had  laid  the  burdens  of 
industry  and  of  taxation  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Paris  in  1789 
was  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  change,  in  which  the 
king  and  the  privileged  orders  were  overthrown.  In 
a  few  years  a  new  France  rose  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old.  But  the  change  was  attended  with  terrible 
confusion,  violence,  and  bloodshed.  France  had 
grievous  civil  wars  within  her  own  borders,  and  on 
her  frontiers  she  waged  war  with  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

This  season  of  war  and  anarchy  ended  in  the 
supremacy  of  a  military  chief,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  cause  of  freedom  was  discredited  for  a  time ; 
men  found  order  a  necessity,  and  order  meant  military 
despotism. 

Thus  both  revolutions,  the  Industrial  Eevolution 
and  the  French  Revolution,  which  were  fitted  to 
bring  incalculable  blessings  material  and  moral, 
social  and  political,  had  wrought  much  evil 
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The  problem  before  Socialism,  briefly  stated,  was 
therefore  twofold:  (1)  how  to  make  the  machines 
subordinate  to  human  well-being,  and  (2)  how  to 
secure  and  extend  human  freedom.  But  this  double 
problem  is  really  one,  how  to  render  the  mechanism 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  helpful  to  a  better  and 
freer  life  for  mankind.  In  other  words,  was  man  to 
be  the  slave  of  the  machine,  or  was  the  machine  to  be 
made  serviceable  to  man  ?  How  could  a  well-ordered 
freedom  and  a  good  and  happy  life  for  mankind  be 
won  from  the  two  revolutions,  the  French  Eevolution 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution  ? 

We  are  now  to  see  what  answers  Socialism  has 
given  to  these  weighty  questions.  But  it  will  help 
us  to  understand  such  answers  if  we  keep  three 
points  clearly  in  view.  Socialism  means : — 

(1)  That  the  working  people  aim  at  gaining,  by 
combination  or  association,  the  control  of  land  and 
capital  which  they  lost  in  the  individual  struggle. 

(2)  That  order,  economy,   and   prevision  should 
remedy  the  confusion,   waste,   and   demoralisation 
caused  by  competition. 

(3)  That  industry  should  be  carried  on  not  for 
private  gain,  but  for  the  common  good. 


CHAPTER  V 

EARLY  SOCIALISM 

SAINT-SIMON  and  Fourier  in  France  and  Eobert 
Owen  in  England  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  Socialism.  The  two  French  writers  lived  through 
the  disorders  of  the  Revolution,  indeed  both  narrowly 
escaped  being  its  victims ;  and  both  were  impressed 
with  the  need  of  a  new  social  order.  Owen  was  at  a 
very  early  age  the  foremost  cotton-spinner  in 
England.  He  knew  from  experience  the  evils  caused 
by  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  The  spirit 
of  enlightenment  and  humanity  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  motive  power  in  his  career,  and  he 
knew  what  services  for  human  well-being  could  be 
rendered  by  machinery  if  it  were  made  subservient 
to  man. 

Those  early  socialists  were  not  revolutionary  in  the 
ordinary  sense;  they  made  appeal  to  rulers  and 
capitalists  to  carry  their  schemes  into  effect.  Fourier 

published  his  first   book   in   1808,  but  he  had   no 
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influence  for  many  years.  The  real  beginning  of 
Socialism  may  be  dated  from  1817,  the  year  when 
the  theories  of  Saint-Simon  and  Owen  began  defin- 
itely to  take  a  socialistic  direction. 

SAINT-SIMON 

f 

Saint-Simon  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  and  eminent 
noble  family  of  France,  and  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1760.  He  had  an  adventurous  career.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he,  like  other  French  nobles,  went  to 
America  to  help  the  Colonies  in  their  War  of 
Independence. 

During  the  French  Revolution  he  made  a  little 
fortune  by  land  speculation,  and  ran  some  risk  of  the 
guillotine  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  had  no  vulgar 
love  of  money,  but  wished  to  have  leisure  to  live  a  life 
of  original  inquiry.  From  his  youth  he  had  felt  called 
to  great  tasks.  His  ancestor  Charlemagne  in  a  dream 
promised  him  a  great  future.  His  valet  had  orders 
to  awake  him  every  morning  with  the  reminder  that 
he  had  great  things  to  do. 

In  1801  Saint-Simon  made  an  unhappy  marriage, 
during  which,  though  it  lasted  only  a  year,  he  spent 
all  his  means.  He  lived  in  poverty  and  distress  for 
many  years.  He  had  to  accept  help  for  a  time  from 
a  former  valet.  In  1813  he  wrote  an  appeal  for 
help  to  the  Emperor  and  other  leading  personages, 
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stating  that  he  had  nothing  but  bread  and  water  to 
live  on,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  without  a  fire. 
During  his  later  years  his  chief  support  was  a 
modest  pension  which  he  received  from  his  family. 
In  1823  he  attempted  suicide  in  despair.  He  died  in 
1825,  leaving  only  a  very  few  disciples. 

The  aim  of  Saint-Simon  was  to  found  a  new  social 
order  based  on  industry  and  science.  He  held  that 
the  order  which  had  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages 
was  no  longer  suitable.  The  desire  for  freedom,  which 
had  found  expression  in  the  French  Eevolution,  was 
good  so  far ;  but  it  was  mainly  negative  and  therefore 
temporary. 

There  was  need  for  a  new  and  positive  order,  an 
industrial  order  guided  by  science.  Saint-Simon 
himself  has  only  given  general  views  as  to  what  the 
new  order  should  be.  It  was  more  definitely  ex- 
plained by  his  followers,  especially  Bazard.  We 
shall  now  set  forth  the  main  points  of  this  Socialism 
as  worked  out  in  the  school  of  Saint-Simon. 

The  keynote  of  the  social  development  of  the 
future  is  the  principle  of  association.  In  the  past 
we  have  seen  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  in  the 
three  stages,  slavery,  serfdom,  and  the  proletariat. 
In  the  future  our  aim  must  be  '  the  exploitation  of 
the  globe  by  man  associated  to  man.' 

Under  the  present  system  the  workers,  who  form 
the  mass  of  the  people,  are  free  in  name;  but  in 
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reality  they  must  accept  the  terms  offered  them  by 
the  owners  of  capital,  or  they  must  starve.  Capital, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  instruments  of 
labour,  is  the  hereditary  property  of  a  class.  One 
class  thus  inherits  the  advantages  of  capital  without 
regard  to  merit.  The  most  numerous  class  inherits 
all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  without  having  done 
anything  to  deserve  such  a  penalty. 

For  such  a  state  of  things  there  is  only  one 
remedy — to  make  capital  social  property.  The  State 
being  the  sole  owner  of  the  instruments  of  labour, 
will  manage  them,  or  see  that  they  are  managed, 
for  the  general  good.  The  State  will  perform  for 
industry  the  same  functions  as  it  has  already  per- 
formed for  education,  justice,  and  war. 

In  order  to  do  so  effectually,  the  State  will  be 
organised  on  the  principle  of  merit.  The  motto  of 
the  Saint-Simon  school  was :  '  To  each  according  to 
his  capacity ;  to  each  capacity  according  to  its 
works.'  That  is,  each  would  be  placed  according  to 
his  capacity,  and  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  women  should  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  The  '  social  individual '  is 
not  man  alone,  or  woman  alone,  but  man  and 
woman.  Man  and  woman  should  be  associated  in  a 
lifelong  union  for  the  exercise  of  the  threefold 
function  of  religion,  the  State,  and  the  family. 
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FOURIER 

Fourier  was  born  at  Besangon,  in  Eastern  France, 
in  1772.  His  father,  a  prosperous  draper,  gave  him 
a  good  education  at  the  academy  of  hia  native  town. 
The  son  visited  Holland  and  Germany  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  and  afterwards  set  up  in  business 
at  Lyons,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine 
during  the  Revolution. 

In  his  earliest  years  Fourier  had  his  mind  drawn 
to  the  abuses  of  the  competitive  system.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  had  been  punished  for  speaking  the 
truth  about  some  goods  in  his  father's  shop,  and  at 
twenty-seven  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy  a  large 
quantity  of  rice  which  had  been  held  back  for  higher 
prices,  till  it  became  unfit  for  use. 

He  felt  that  it  was  the  task  of  his  life  to  find  a  cure 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  first  book  in  which 
he  expounded  his  method  was  published  in  1808, 
but  he  did  not  find  a  hearing  for  many  years  after- 
wards. Indeed,  he  gained  a  few  adherents  only  after 
the  decline  of  the  Saint-Simon  movement,  and  even 
then  the  vogue  of  his  system  did  not  last  long.  He 
died  in  1837. 

Fourier  held  that  God  had  done  all  things  well, 
but  that  men  have  failed  to  understand  and  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Creator.  He  believed  that 
a  law  of  attraction  pervades  all  the  world,  from  the 
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starry  heavens  to  the  puniest  insect,  and  that  it  would 
reign  also  in  human  society  if  we  but  followed  the 
divine  order.  Our  chief  error  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  regarded  passions  as  bad  which  are  simply 
natural.  We  must  give  our  passions  their  free  and 
natural  course. 

For  this  we  must  have  new  social  arrangements, 
which  Fourier  provided  in  an  institution  which  he 
called  the  phalange.  It  was  to  consist  of  about 
eighteen  hundred  persons  settled  on  a  square  league 
of  land,  and  dwelling  in  a  large,  beautiful,  and  con- 
venient building  called  a  phalanstbre.  Here  they 
were  to  live  and  work  together  in  agriculture  or 
industry  according  to  their  liking.  There  would  be 
opportunity  for  frequent  change  of  occupation.  If 
some  preferred  a  solitary  life,  they  could  have  it.  But 
as  there  would  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for  jealousy  or 
suspicion,  a  social  life  would  naturally  be  preferred. 

There  would  be  officials  who  would  be  elected. 
Labour  would  be  scientific  and  attractive.  Hard 
work  would  be  best  paid ;  the  unpleasant  work  would, 
however,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  by  machinery. 

Private  capital  would  be  allowed,  and  would  receive 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Out  of  the  produce  of  the 
phalange  a  very  comfortable  minimum  would  be 
assured  to  each  person.  The  remainder  would  be 
divided  between  labour,  capital,  and  talent  in  certain 
fixed  proportions. 
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The  phalange,  it  will  be  seen,  was  an  institution  on 
a  local  scale.  Once  established,  it  would  be  widely 
imitated  by  others,  which  would  grow  and  form 
federal  groups  till  they  spread  over  the  entire  world. 

ROBERT  OWEN 

Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  English  Socialism,  was 
born  at  Newtown,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
North  Wales,  in  1771.  His  father  had  a  little  business 
as  saddler  and  ironmonger  in  Newtown.  Robert's 
education  ended  at  the  age  of  ten. 

After  some  experience  as  a  shop-boy  in  London, 
Owen  settled  in  Lancashire,  where  at  a  very  early 
age  he  won  a  position  as  the  first  cotton-spinner  in 
England.  Then  he  and  his  partners  bought  the 
mills  at  New  Lanark,  near  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  and 
Owen  went  there  after  his  marriage  in  1800,  with 
the  resolve  to  conduct  them  on  the  most  enlightened 
principles. 

His  success  both  in  business  and  philanthropy  was 
marvellous.  The  workpeople,  who  numbered  two 
thousand,  learned  to  trust  him.  He  introduced 
shorter  hours ;  supplied  them  with  better  food  and 
clothing  at  a  store  which  he  opened  ;  placed  the  sale 
of  drink  under  strict  control,  and  taught  the  people 
better  moral  habits.  But  his  greatest  success  was 
among  the  young.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  an 
infant  school  in  Great  Britain.  The  training  he  gave 
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to  the  children  was  genial,  kindly,  and  humane.  It 
was  observed  with  wonder  and  delight  how  frank, 
graceful,  and  happy  their  manners  were. 

The  fame  of  New  Lanark  as  a  scene  of  the  most 
successful  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  the 
workpeople  and  in  the  education  of  the  young 
spread  throughout  the  world.  It  became  a  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  social  reformers,  statesmen, 
and  royal  personages,  among  whom  was  Nicholas, 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  bulwark  of 
absolutism  in  Europe. 

It  was  in  1817  that  his  views  began  to  take  a 
definitely  socialistic  direction.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment which  prevailed  after  the  cessation  of  the  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  the  misery  that  ensued  owing 
to  the  dislocation  of  industry,  gave  occasion  to  great 
anxiety  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  report  which  he  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Poor  Law,  he  showed  that  the  root  of  the  evil 
was  to  be  found  in  the  competition  of  human  labour 
with  machinery,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
was  the  subordination  of  machinery  to  human  welfare. 
The  desirable  subordination  of  machinery  to  human 
welfare  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  united 
action  of  men. 

For  the  cure  of  the  prevailing  distress  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  right  principles  he  pro- 
posed that  communities  of  from  five  hundred  to 
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three  thousand  persons  should  be  formed  on  a 
suitable  area  of  land.  Work  and  the  enjoyment  of 
its  products  should  be  in  common.  They  should 
have  the  best  machinery  to  assist  their  efforts. 
Agriculture  and  industry  would  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  community,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  and 
freest  variety  of  occupation.  They  would  thus  not 
only  possess  the  best  machinery,  but  would  combine 
the  advantages  of  town  and  country  life,  the  fresh 
air  and  the  fresh  products  of  the  country  with  the 
social  amenities  of  the  town.  Owen  believed  that 
these  communities  would  multiply,  and  being  united 
in  federations,  would  cover  the  whole  world. 

His  plans  were  at  first  well  received  by  the 
country.  Leading  men  like  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  befriended  him,  and  even 
the  leading  newspapers,  such  as  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Post,  supported  him.  But  he  gave  great 
offence  by  declaring  his  disbelief  in  all  the  accepted 
forms  of  religion  at  a  large  meeting  in  London.  The 
attempts  which  he  made  to  found  communities  all 
ended  in  failure. 

After  1828  he  no  longer  had  any  connection  with 
New  Lanark.  He  lost  his  means  in  his  various 
experiments.  In  1858  he  died  in  his  native  town 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  having  to  all 
appearance  accomplished  little  in  comparison  with 
the  brilliant  promise  of  his  early  career. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIALISM   OF  1848 

THE  year  1848  was  a  season  of  revolution,  during 
which  there  were  serious  troubles  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  We  have  now  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Socialism  which  came  to  a 
head  in  1848. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  had  brought  the  middle 
class  into  power  in  France,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  had  the  same  effect  in  England.  Owing  to  the 
restricted  franchise  which  was  adopted,  the  working 
classes  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  Political  discontent 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  social  misery,  by  lack 
of  employment,  and  the  want  of  food  This  unrest 
found  expression  in  Chartism  in  England  and  in  a 
new  form  of  Socialism  in  France. 

Louis  BLANC 

The  founder  of  this  new  form  of  Socialism  was 
Louis  Blanc.  Louis  Blanc  was  born  in  1811  at 
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Madrid,  where  his  father  held  the  post  of  inspector- 
general  of  finance  under  Joseph,  at  that  time  King 
of  Spain.  Louis  rose  to  eminence  at  Paris  as  a 
journalist  and  author.  His  book,  The  Organisation  of 
Labour,  captivated  the  workmen  of  France  by  the 
brilliancy  of  its  style,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  society,  and  by  the  moral 
fervour  with  which  it  advocated  them. 

Social  reform,  he  held,  could  not  be  won  without 
political  reform.  The  first  need  was  a  democratic 
State  based  on  universal  suffrage ;  and  the  first  duty 
of  such  a  State  was  the  emancipation  of  labour. 

For  the  emancipation  of  labour  one  thing  was 
lacking,  that  the  workers  should  be  provided  with 
the  instruments  of  labour — capital.  He  proposed 
therefore  that  social  workshops  should  be  established 
with  capital  provided  by  the  State.  Once  established, 
they  would  be  free  to  govern  themselves,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  increase  till  they  had  absorbed 
all  the  industry  of  France. 

During  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  schemes  of 
Louis  Blanc  received  great  attention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  in  which 
also  a  workman  had  a  seat.  But  he  had  not  influence 
enough  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  plans.  The 
national  workshops  started  in  that  year  were  only  a 
makeshift  to  find  employment  for  a  crowd  of  men 
out  of  work,  and  were  totally  different  from  the 
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social  workshops  recommended  by  Louis  Blanc. 
After  1848  he  lived  in  exile  in  England  for  many 
years,  but  returned  to  France  on  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.  He  died  in  1882. 

PROUDHON 

• 
A  very  different  form  of  Socialism  was  favoured 

by  Proudhon,  who,  like  Fourier,  was  born  at  Besan<jon 
(1809).  His  father  was  a  brewer's  cooper,  but  he 
received  a  tolerable  education,  and  after  trying  a 
great  variety  of  occupations,  finally  settled  in  Paris. 
He  was  very  active  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  Member 
of  Assembly  during  the  troubled  year  1848.  He 
ended  a  stormy  career  in  1865. 

Proudhon  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  with  the 
title,  What  is  Property  ?  and  he  is  most  famous  for 
his  reply  to  the  question,  which  was,  Property  is  Theft. 
He  held  that  as  slavery  is  assassination  because  it 
destroys  all  that  is  valuable  in  human  personality, 
so  property  is  theft  because  it  enables  one  man  to 
appropriate  the  results  of  another's  labour  in  the 
form  of  rent  or  interest  without  giving  an  equivalent. 
He  believed  that  we  can  pay  work  only  by  work, 
service  by  service. 

Proudhon  did  not  profess  to  have  a  ready-made 
scheme  of  social  reform.  He  went  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality.  He 
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desired  to  see  a  society  based  on  these  principles,  in 
which  no  man  would  have  the  right  to  live  on  the 
labour  of  others,  in  which  all  men  would  have 
free  access  to  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  would 
freely  associate  in  using  them. 

So  strongly  did  he  believe  in  freedom,  that  he  re- 
garded all  government  of  man  by  man  as  oppression ; 
all  things  should  be  done  by  the  free  consent  of 
those  concerned.  Here  we  have  the  fundamental 
principle  of  anarchism,  of  which  Proudhon  was  the 
founder. 

THE  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO 

The  year  1848  saw  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
called  The  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
was  written  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels. 
It  calls  upon  the  working  classes  of  all  lands  to  unite 
in  a  struggle  against  the  capitalists.  But  we  shall 
find  it  more  convenient  to  explain  the  principles  and 
the  aims  of  the  manifesto  when  we  come  to  set  forth 
the  views  of  Marx. 

CHARTISM 

Chartism  was  a  demand  for  manhood  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  other  political  reforms.  But  the 
real  aim  of  the  Chartist  movement  was  to  gain  for 
the  working  class  a  share  of  political  power  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  social  condition.  As  one  of 
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its  leaders  said,  it  was  a  '  knife-and-f ork  question.' 
It  was  caused  by  the  want  of  food  and  work.  The 
remedies  were  to  some  degree  socialistic  in  tendency. 
Yet  they  were  too  vague  to  be  truly  called  Socialism. 
For  the  student  of  Socialism  the  chief  interest  of 
the  movement  is  found  in  the  statement  that,  while 
the  worker  produces  all  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
he  must  content  himself  with  the  very  small  share 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  life.  The  surplus  goes  to 
the  capitalist,  who,  with  the  king,  the  priests,  lords, 
esquires,  and  gentlemen,  lives  upon  the  labour  of  the 
working  man  (Poor  Man's  Guardian,  1835).  It  was 
this  view  which  was  afterwards  worked  into  the 
theory  of  '  surplus  value '  by  Karl  Marx. 

CHKISTIAN  SOCIALISM  IN  ENGLAND 

The  contemplation  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  called 
forth  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  of  1848.  Its 
leaders  were  two  eminent  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Maurice  and  Kingsley ;  and  their  views 
were  set  forth  with  great  literary  power  in  Politics 
for  the  People  and  in  the  Christian  Socialist,  as  also 
in  Kingsley's  novels  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke.  The 
economics  of  the  movement  were  supplied  by  Mr 
Ludlow,  who  had  in  Paris  learned  to  see  the  good 
side  of  the  theories  of  Fourier. 

They  held  that  the  Liberal  theories,  being  mainly 
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negative,  could  not  offer  a  positive  and  solid  basis  for 
society:  the  real  bonds  of  society  were  moral  and 
spiritual.  Selfishness,  the  principle  of  every  man 
for  himself,  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  society. 

Socialism,  rightly  understood,  was  Christianity 
applied  to  social  reform.  All  who  recognise  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  must 
see  that  we  are  meant  to  be  each  other's  keepers. 
From  this  it  followed  that  the  only  form  of  industry 
suitable  to  Christian  principles  must  rest  on  co- 
operative or  associated  labour. 

Their  great  practical  aim,  therefore,  was  to  found 
co-operative  societies;  and  in  this  endeavour  they 
joined  with  the  Kochdale  Pioneers,  who  in  1844 
started  the  co-operative  movement  that  has  had  so 
signal  a  success  among  the  working  men.  The 
Christian  Socialist  movement  enlisted  on  its  side 
many  young  men  of  the  highest  promise,  but  its 
practical  results  in  promoting  co-operation  were 
limited. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GERMAN  SOCIALISM 

LASSALLE 

FERDINAND  LASSALLE,  the  founder  of  the  German 
Social  Democracy,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at 
Breslau  in  1825.  His  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant  in  that  town,  and  intended  his  son  also  for 
a  business  career.  But  he  preferred  to  go  to  the 
university,  first  to  Breslau  and  then  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  philology  and  philosophy. 

He  visited  Paris,  and  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  German  poet  Heine,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  Jew,  and  who  conceived  the  highest 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  energy.  On  his  return 
to  Berlin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess 
Hatzfeldt,  whose  cause  in  her  dispute  with  her 
husband  he  adopted;  and  after  bringing  it  before 
thirty-six  tribunals,  he  succeeded  in  asserting  her 
rights. 

In  1 848  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution 
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in  the  Ehine  country,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years.  He  had  adopted  the  most  advanced  opinions. 
But  he  had  no  further  opportunity  of  advocating 
them  till  1862,  when  he  was  again  resident  in 
Berlin. 

Bismarck,  who  was  now  chief  minister  of  Prussia, 
was  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  German 
Liberals  on  matters  connected  with  the  organising  of 
the  army.  Lassalle  came  forward  as  the  spokesman 
and  champion  of  the  working  class.  Many  of  the 
working  men  of  Germany  were  discontented  with 
the  Liberals  because  they  would  not  adopt  universal 
suffrage  as  part  of  their  policy.  They  applied  to 
Lassalle,  who  provided  them  with  a  clear  and  able 
statement  of  policy.  His  success  in  agitation  en- 
couraged him  to  found  the  Universal  German  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  at  Leipsic  on  23rd  May  1863. 
Its  programme  was  a  simple  one,  containing  only  a 
single  article :  in  a  peaceful  and  legal  way,  especially 
by  winning  over  public  opinion,  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  universal  suffrage. 

Lassalle  knew  how  to  move  the  German  working 
men  by  his  impassioned  eloquence,  yet  the  numbers 
of  his  association  did  not  grow  rapidly  during  the 
short  time  his  agitation  continued.  He  made  a 
great  effort  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  Berlin  in  the 
winter  of  1863-4.  His  labours  as  an  author,  as  the 
head  of  a  working-class  organisation,  and  in  defend- 
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ing  himself  before  the  law-courts  of  Prussia,  greatly 
impaired  his  health. 

In  May  1864  he  held  a  'glorious  review  of  his 
army '  in  the  Rhine  country.  This  was  a  kind  of 
triumphal  procession  through  some  of  the  towns, 
making  speeches  amid  the  acclamations  of  his 
followers.  Then  he  went  to  Switzerland  to  recruit 
his  health,  and  events  occurred  which  were  to  prove 
fatal  to  him. 

Lassalle  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  of  his  age.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  man  of 
learning.  It  was  his  just  boast  that  he  was  equipped 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Berlin  he  was  noted  also  as  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  fashion.  Though  man  of  learning,  he  had  the  gift 
of  a  vivid  and  passionate  eloquence  which  exercised 
an  irresistible  fascination  on  the  working  classes. 
He  had  the  most  brilliant  endowments,  fitting  him 
for  both  speculation  and  action. 

But  he  was  not  free  from  vanity,  self-will,  and  a 
love  of  pleasure  which  were  not  becoming  in  a 
spokesman  of  the  working  men.  In  Berlin  he  had 
been  attracted  by  a  German  lady  whom  he  met 
again  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1864.  They 
resolved  to  marry,  but  her  father  refused  his  consent. 
Under  pressure  from  her  parents,  the  lady  agreed  to 
accept  another  admirer,  a  Wallachian  count,  Von 
Racowitza.  Lassalle  in  his  anger  sent  a  challenge  to 
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both  her  father  and  her  lover.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  latter,  and  in  a  duel  which  took  place  at  Geneva, 
Lassalle  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  on  31st 
August  1864 

Lassalle  held  that  the  working  class  are  destined  to 
be  the  makers  and  rulers  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  owners  of 
land  had  ruled  in  their  own  interest.  In  more 
recent  times  the  capitalist  classes  had  gradually 
risen  to  aupremacy.  The  French  Revolution,  which 
led  to  the  rule  of  the  middle  class,  was  merely  the 
proclamation  of  a  mighty  fact  which  was  already 
established  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe. 
But  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  capitalist 
classes  was  due  at  first  to  their  appearing  as  the 
champions  of  humanity  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Now  they  followed  a  selfish  policy  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  class.  The  workers,  who  include  all  who 
are  willing  to  do  useful  service  to  society  and  are 
therefore  identical  with  the  human  race,  will  bring 
in  a  new  era.  Their  cause  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Ee volution  of  1848,  when  a  government  founded  on 
universal  suffrage  was  for  the  first  time  established. 

But  under  present  conditions  the  working  class 
cannot  fulfil  its  great  mission.  It  has  no  capital. 
The  workman  must  work  under  the  capitalist  for  a 
wage,  which  means  only  the  customary  subsistence 
for  himself  and  his  family.  And  here  we  have  to 
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deal  with  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages,  about  which 
Lassalle  has  much  to  say.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

It  was  a  principle  of  Eicardo  and  other  economists 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  workman  provided  him 
only  with  the  customary  subsistence  necessary  for 
himself  and  his  family.  If  the  wage  for  a  time  rose 
above  this  level,  it  led  to  an  increase  in  marriages  and 
births  and  therefore  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
labour.  Increase  in  the  supply  of  labour  as  compared 
with  the  demand  lowered  the  wage.  A  lower  wage 
tended  to  discourage  marriage  and  so  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  labour,  and  this  again  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  wage.  Thus  the  wage  continually 
oscillated  about  the  customary  point  of  subsistence, 
never  rising  long  above  it  and  never  sinking  long 
below  it.  The  actual  wage  moves  up  and  down  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Living  under  such  conditions,  the  workers  are  not 
fit  for  their  great  mission.  The  State  must  help 
them.  Lassalle  held  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
assist  in  the  great  movements  of  human  progress. 
Its  mission  is,  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command, 
to  lead  mankind  in  the  path  of  freedom,  culture, 
and  morality. 

How  can  the  State  help  the  workers  ?  Lassalle's 
plan  was  that  the  workmen  should  form  themselves 
into  associations  for  production  with  capital  provided 
by  the  State.  The  great  need  of  the  workmen  was 
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capital ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  it. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  money  should  be 
actually  paid  by  the  State.  The  State's  guarantee 
for  loans  to  the  associations  would  be  sufficient. 
Productive  association  with  State  credit,  therefore, 
was  the  plan  recommended  by  Lassalle. 

Lassalle  had  no  faith  in  co-operative  stores  as  a 
method  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  working  men. 
He  maintained  that  they  should  be  helped  as  pro- 
ducers, so  that  they  might  benefit  by  the  increasing 
productivity  of  their  own  labour.  The  founding  of 
productive  associations  would  be  a  starting-point  for 
the  solution  of  the  social  question.  It  would  be  no 
panacea.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  course 
of  improvement  by  which  the  solution  of  the  social 
question  would  be  ultimately  effected. 

In  such  a  way  the  present  era,  in  which  the 
possessors  of  capital  are  the  ruling  power,  would  make 
way  for  a  better  time  in  which  an  industrial  demo- 
cracy, guided  by  science  and  inspired  by  the  highest 
moral  ideals,  would  be  supreme. 

RODBERTUS 

A  notable  type  of  Socialism  was  advocated  by 
Rodbertus,  who  was  born  at  Greifswald,  in  North 
Germany,  in  1805.  His  father  was  professor  in  the 
university  there,  and  he  was  himself  trained  to  the 
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legal  profession.  But  he  bought  an  estate,  where  he 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  study  in  1836. 

Except  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848, 
he  hardly  took  any  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  cultured  student,  who  by  temperament  and 
conviction  was  entirely  opposed  to  revolution  and 
even  agitation.  His  general  position  was  '  social, 
monarchical,  and  national.'  He  held  the  same 
economic  creed  as  Lassalle,  that  is,  he  regarded  labour 
as  the  source  and  measure  of  value,  and  he  accepted 
the  '  iron  law  of  wages.'  But  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  productive  associations  with  State  help  which 
Lassalle  contended  for. 

Rodbertus  was  a  thorough-going  State  socialist. 
He  was  a  patriot,  who  was  glad  that  Germany  had 
recovered  her  fitting  place  among  the  nations,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  German  Emperor  might  take  upon 
himself  the  mission  of  social  emperor.  His  scheme 
was  that  the  State  should  gradually  assume  the 
management  of  production  and  distribution,  till 
a  complete  and  universal  Socialism  should  be 
attained. 

Landlords  and  capitalists  should  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  present  share  of  the  national  income. 
But  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  production  should 
go  entirely  to  the  workers,  who  in  return  for  a 
normal  day's  labour  would  receive  a  legal  wage,  and 
the  wage  would  be  periodically  revised  and  increased 
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according  to  the  increase  of  production,  the  better 
workman  getting  a  better  wage. 

These  arrangements  would  be  carried  out  by 
State  officials.  The  complete  transformation  of 
society  from  the  existing  competitive  system  to 
a  universal  socialism  or  communism,  in  which 
income  would  be  according  to  service  or  merit, 
could  be  effected  only  after  a  long  period  of  effort. 
It  would  depend  on  the  ethical  progress  of  mankind, 
and  would  require  five  centuries  for  its  realisation. 
Thus  Eodbertus  advocated  a  systematic  State  social- 
ism, in  which  income  would  depend  on  the  work  or 
service  which  each  would  render  to  society. 

As  we  have  said,  Eodbertus  deprecated  agitation. 
He  warned  the  working  men  of  Germany  against 
connecting  themselves  with  any  political  party,  and 
advised  them  to  be  a  social  party  pure  and 
simple.  He  thought  at  one  time  of  forming  such  a 
party  himself,  but  nothing  came  of  this.  He  died  in 
1875.  His  writings  have  had  a  great  influence  on 
Adolf  Wagner  and  other  leading  economists  of 
Germany,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  have 
through  them  also  had  a  real  influence  on  German 
legislation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EARL  MARX 

THE  man  who  has  had  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  development  of  Socialism,  both  on  its  scientific 
and  practical  side,  was  Karl  Marx.  Like  Lassalle 
he  was  of  Jewish  race,  and  was  born  at  Treves,  in 
Western  Germany,  in  1818.  His  father  belonged  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  held  office  under  the 
Prussian  government. 

Eegarding  his  father,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
memories  of  young  Marx  that  he  was,  under  the 
threat  of  losing  his  post,  obliged  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.  In  due  time  Karl 
went  to  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  He 
meant  to  settle  at  the  former  as  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy. But  he  had  already  begun  to  see  that  a 
young  man  of  his  temperament  and  opinions  had 
little  prospect  of  a  career  in  the  Prussian  State. 

He  accordingly  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rhenish 
Gazette,  a  revolutionary  paper  published  at  Cologne. 
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He  left  it  in  1843,  and  after  marrying  went  to  Paris. 
Here  he  met  Proudhon,  with  whom  he  spent  whole 
nights  in  the  discussion  of  economic  questions.  He 
also  met  Heine,  and,  above  all,  he  met  Friedrich 
Engels,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend  and  comrade 
in  the  elucidation  and  propagation  of  Socialism. 

In  1843  he  was  expelled  from  France  and  settled  in 
Brussels.  He  and  Engels  wrote  the  famous  manifesto 
of  the  Communist  party,  which  was  published  in  1848. 
The  same  year  he  had  a  stormy  experience  on  the 
Ehine  during  the  time  of  revolution.  In  1849  he 
finally  settled  in  London. 

His  settling  in  England  was  a  decisive  event  in 
the  life  of  Marx.  In  London,  the  foremost  city  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  British  Museum,  with  its  un- 
equalled collection  of  books,  he  had  the  material  and 
the  opportunities  for  studying  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  world.  But  for  many  years 
after  coming  to  London  he  and  his  family  suffered 
bitter  privation.  They  were  often  in  want  of  food. 
Marx,  when  weak  with  cold  and  hunger,  was,  like 
his  fellow-exiles,  grateful  for  the  friendly  warmth 
of  the  reading-room  at  the  British  Museum.  At 
the  time  of  their  bitterest  poverty,  in  1852,  a  little 
daughter  died.  There  was  no  money  to  buy  her  a 
cradle  when  she  entered  the  world.  Her  mother  had 
to  borrow  two  pounds  from  a  French  exile  to  buy 

the  coffin. 
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For  some  years  they  lived  in  only  two  rooms. 
On  one  occasion  Marx,  being  obliged  to  pawn  some 
of  his  wife's  heirlooms,  among  them  being  heavy 
old  silver  spoons  with  the  Argyll  crest  and  motto  on 
them,  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  theft! 
His  wife  was  on  her  mother's  side  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Even  when  better 
times  came,  Marx'  chief  and  almost  sole  source  of 
income  for  many  years  was  the  pound  a  week  which 
he  received  for  contributions  to  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

The  first  and  most  important  volume  of  his  great 
work  on  Capital,  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Bible  of  Socialism,  was  published  in  1867.  He 
died  in  1883.  Marx  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
founder  of  scientific  Socialism.  He  claims  for  his 
theories  that  they  are  only  general  expressions  of 
actual  conditions  operating  in  history  past  and 
present,  and  are  thus  gained  by  scientific  insight 
into  the  real  process  of  evolution.  But  his  Socialism 
is  also  revolutionary,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  a 
great  transformation  in  human  society.  'Its  aims 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  violent  overthrow 
of  all  hitherto  existing  social  order.'  And  it  is 
international,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  which 
cause  and  influence  it,  as  well  as  the  effects  which  it 
will  produce,  are,  or  will  be,  operative  in  every 
country  of  the  world. 
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We  have  to  consider  Karl  Marx  under  a  double 
aspect,  as  the  scientific  expounder  of  Socialism,  and 
as  an  agitator  whose  aim  was  to  rouse  the  working 
men  of  the  civilised  world  to  a  sense  of  their  mission 
and  destiny.  They  are  really  only  two  sides  of  the 
same  career.  As  man  of  learning  and  as  a  man  of 
rare  practical  energy  he  was  equally  fitted  for  both 
kinds  of  activity. 

Marx*  great  book,  which  he  called  Kapital,  may  be 
described  as  a  historical  account  of  the  era  in  which 
the  possessors  of  capital  are  the  ruling  power.  It  is 
the  aim  of  Marx  to  reveal  the  economic  law  which 
moves  modern  society.  As  capital  is  the  dominating 
power  in  modern  society,  we  must  explain  the  rise 
and  progress  of  capital,  if  we  are  to  explain  modern 
society. 

But  the  secret  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  capital 
is  found  in  swplus  value.  We  must  therefore  first 
understand  surplus  value.  To  do  so  we  must  begin 
by  understanding  value. 

Following  the  great  economists,  Adam  Smith  and 
Kicardo,  Marx  held  that  labour  is  the  source  of 
value.  The  wealth  of  modern  societies  appears  as  an 
enormous  assemblage  of  wares  or  commodities,  which 
are  exchanged  one  for  another  in  the  most  different 
proportions.  But  all  have  one  thing  in  common : 
they  are  the  products  of  human  labour.  Thus  far 
we  can  see  what  Marx  means. 
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But  to  understand  surplus  value  we  must  clearly 
perceive  the  conditions  under  which  capital  acts. 
These  conditions  are  threefold ;  we  must  have  (1)  a 
class  who  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
production ;  (2)  a  class  of  labourers,  who  are  free, 
but  destitute  of  the  means  of  production ;  (3)  a  system 
of  exchange  in  a  world-market. 

In  our  third  chapter  we  have  already  seen  how 
these  conditions  originated.  We  shall  now  see  how 
Marx  makes  use  of  them  to  work  out  his  theory 
of  surplus  value  as  the  explanation  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  capitalism. 

The  labourer  being  destitute  of  the  instruments  of 
labour,  must  hire  himself  to  the  possessor  of  capital. 
He  exchanges  his  labour-force  for  a  wage  which 
gives  him  the  customary  means  of  subsistence.  But 
this  labour-force,  when  utilised  by  the  capitalist  in 
his  factory,  yields  a  product  greater  than  the  wage. 
The  value  of  the  product  over  and  above  the  wage 
paid  to  the  workman  is  surplus  value. 

This  surplus  value  is  pure  gain.  It  is  this  gain 
which  interests  the  capitalist  in  all  his  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises.  He  has  it  in  view  during 
all  his  labours  and  anxieties.  Surplus  value  is  the 
motive  and  starting-point  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  the 
goal  towards  which  he  is  continually  striving. 
Surplus  value  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  capitalism. 

We  have  seen  how  capitalism  has  been  established 
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and  how  it  operates.  Its  development  has  proceeded 
and  will  proceed  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws. 
Capitalism  means  above  all  the  antagonism  of  two 
great  classes,  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working 
class.  In  this  antagonism  we  find  the  key  to  modem 
history,  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  social  evolution 
of  the  future  will  turn. 

One  most  important  feature  of  capitalism  is  the 
organisation  of  industry  and  of  labour  in  the  factory. 
This  brings  with  it,  as  a  natural  result,  the  organising 
and  disciplining  of  the  workers  as  a  special  class. 
But  outside  the  factory  we  have  the  anarchy  and  all 
the  other  evils  of  competition.  We  have  commercial 
crises  in  which  over-production  is  followed  by  panic 
ruin,  depression,  and  stagnation,  with  all  their  bane- 
ful consequences  to  the  workers  and  to  society. 

In  the  development  of  industry  we  see  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  concentration,  the  small  business 
being  devoured  by  the  larger,  till  a  decreasing 
number  of  mammoth  capitalists  become  supreme. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  continual  growth  of 
wretchedness,  oppression,  slavery,  degeneracy,  and 
exploitation  among  the  working  class. 

This  process  will  go  on  till  it  becomes  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  society.  It  will  become  apparent 
that  the  capitalist  class  is  no  longer  able  to  control 
the  industrial  world.  The  enormous  class  of  workers 
who  have  been  drilled  and  organised  by  a  long  and 
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bitter  experience  under  capitalism,  will  seize  political 
power  and  will  take  over  the  instruments  of  labour. 
Production,  which  has  already  become  a  social  opera- 
tion, will  be  recognised  as  such,  and  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  workers  for  their  own  benefit,  that  is,  for 
the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole.  Socialism  will 
thus  be  realised  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  de- 
velopment of  capitalism. 


CHAPTEK  IX 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

As  we  have  seen,  the  early  forms  of  Socialism  were 
worked  out  by  theorists  in  France  or  England,  who 
had  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  And  they 
founded  schools,  which,  after  exercising  some  influence 
for  a  time,  passed  away.  Men  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  labour,  which  Socialism  claims 
to  represent,  has  vital  interests  that  are  not  confined 
to  a  single  country,  but  are  international. 

In  1836  a  group  of  German  exiled  workmen  who 
were  living  in  Paris  formed  a  secret  society  called 
the  '  League  of  the  Just. '  They  were  concerned  in 
a  rising  in  Paris  in  1839  and  removed  to  London. 
There  they  met  with  workmen  from  various  countries 
in  Northern  Europe  to  whom  German  is  a  common 
tongue,  and  the  league  naturally  began  to  assume  an 
international  character. 

Other  changes  followed.     They  saw  that  in  their 

circumstances   secret    conspiracy  and  revolutionary 
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risings  were  of  no  avail.  Their  real  work  was  pro- 
paganda ;  but  to  make  their  propaganda  effectual  they 
must  understand  the  history,  position,  and  prospects 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  They  accord- 
ingly applied  for  guidance  to  Marx  and  his  friend 
Engels. 

At  a  Congress  held  in  London  in  1847,  they  were 
addressed  by  Marx  and  Engels,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  a  theoretical  and  practical  pro- 
gramme for  them.  The  league  also  now  took  the 
name  of  the  Communist  League.  The  programme 
was  published  early  in  1848  as  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  League. 

This  manifesto  is  a  revolutionary  document  giving, 
in  a  violent  and  exaggerated  form,  the  views  which 
Marx  afterwards  elaborated  in  his  large  work  on 
Capital  During  the  year  1848  many  members  of 
the  league  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  in 
Germany,  but  with  little  result.  The  manifesto,  how- 
ever, has  had  a  great  influence  as  the  earliest  and 
most  notable  expression  of  the  revolutionary  side  of 
Socialism.  The  international  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  very  strongly  emphasised.  It  concludes 
with  the  words  :  '  The  proletarians  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  their  chains.  They  have  a  world  to  win. 
Proletarians  of  all  lands,  unite  ! ' 

In  1852  the  Communist  League  came  to  an  end. 
The  revolutionary  efforts  of  1848  appeared  to  have 
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been  an  utter  failure.  But  the  movement  for 
improved  political  and  social  conditions  soon  resumed 
its  course. 

The  events  which  gave  occasion  for  the  rise  of  the 
association  usually  called  the  International  date  from 
the  International  Exhibition  at  London  in  1862. 
With  the  approval  of  Napoleon  III.,  a  deputation  of 
French  workmen  visited  the  Exhibition.  They 
naturally  fraternised  with  their  English  brethren. 
The  result  after  a  time  was  an  important  public 
meeting  of  workmen  of  all  nations,  held  in  St  Martin's 
Hall,  London,  28th  September  1864,  when  a  pro- 
visional committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  draft  the 
constitution  of  an  international  association. 

Mazzini,  the  famous  Italian  patriot,  first  undertook 
this  task,  but  he  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  Marx 
was  chosen.  Marx  performed  the  duty  with  great 
skill,  and  with  a  moderation  of  tone  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Communist 
manifesto. 

Marx  maintained  that  the  workers  had  not  bene- 
fited by  the  enormous  growth  of  industry  and  of 
wealth  since  1848.  He  held  also  that  the  success  of 
co-operative  societies  had  proved  that  the  workmen 
could  manage  their  own  affairs.  As  the  economic 
subjection  of  the  workers  to  those  who  had  appropri- 
ated the  instruments  of  labour  was  the  cause  of 
servitude,  degradation,  and  misery  in  every  form,  the 
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economic  emancipation  of  the  working  class  is  the 
grand  aim  to  which  all  political  action  must  be  made 
subordinate.  This  problem  is  an  international  one, 
to  be  solved  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  most 
advanced  nations.  For  these  reasons  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Working  Men  has  been 
founded. 

The  International  was  intended  to  be  a  centre  of 
union  and  of  systematic  co-operation  between  the 
working  men's  societies  of  different  countries.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  societies  of  each  country 
should  form  a  national  union.  The  bond  of  union 
for  the  whole  was  a  General  Council,  having  its  seat 
in  London.  Each  country  was  to  be  represented  in 
the  General  Council  by  a  corresponding  secretary. 

Marx  and  his  friends  took  the  leading  part  not 
only  in  founding  but  in  conducting  the  International, 
and  in  their  hands  it  became  a  powerful  instrument 
for  the  formulating  and  propagating  of  socialistic 
views.  At  the  first  Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1866, 
the  constitution  of  the  Association  as  drawn  up  by 
Marx  was  approved.  In  the  Congress  held  at 
Lausanne  in  1867,  and  particularly  at  that  held  at 
Brussels  in  1868,  the  Socialism  of  the  International 
was  explicitly  stated. 

At  Brussels  it  was  resolved  that  mines,  forests,  and 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  means  of  transport  and  com- 
munication, should  become  the  common  property  of 
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society  or  of  the  democratic  State,  to  be  worked  by 
co-operative  societies;  and  that  the  same  societies 
should  control  and  use  the  machines  for  the  common 
good.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
make  a  better  system  of  training  possible  for  the 
workmen.  All  appropriation  by  capital  in  the  form 
of  rent,  interest,  or  profit  should  cease. 

At  the  Congress  of  1869,  held  at  Basel,  a  proposal 
to  abolish  the  law  of  inheritance  failed  to  find  a 
majority.  The  Franco-German  War  prevented  the 
Congress  of  1870  being  held  at  Paris,  as  was 
intended.  In  the  originating  of  the  rising  of  the 
Commune,  the  International  had  no  direct  share, 
but  it  energetically  expressed  its  approval  of  it  after- 
wards. It  was  not  a  socialistic  rising.  Its  interest 
for  Socialism  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
working-class  government,  which  for  two  months 
ruled  in  Paris.  Its  failure,  as  Marx  himself  said, 
proved  that  '  the  working  class  cannot  simply  take 
possession  of  the  ready  state  machine  and  set  it  in 
motion  for  its  own  purposes.' 

The  International  had,  during  its  brief  career, 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  world.  Many  workmen  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  America  had 
joined  it.  The  press  of  Europe  had  given  much 
attention  to  it.  But  its  real  power  and  means  of 
action,  and  especially  its  financial  resources,  were 
small  compared  with  the  alarm  it  excited  through- 
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out  the   world.      Henceforward  it    began    to    de- 
cline. 

Its  last  important  Congress  was  held  at  the  Hague 
in  1872.  Here  the  struggle  between  the  Marx 
party  and  the  anarchist  following  of  Bakunin,  who 
had  joined  the  International  in  1869,  came  to  a  head. 
The  anarchists  were  expelled.  At  the  same 
Congress  the  seat  of  the  General  Council  was  re- 
moved to  New  York,  a  step  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  meant  the  end  of  the  movement.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  1873. 


CHAPTER  X 

GERMAN  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

WHEN  Lassalle  died  in  1864  the  association  which 
he  had  founded  numbered  only  4610  members.  It 
had  a  troubled  and  precarious  career  for  some 
years. 

There  was  a  great  stirring  of  new  life  among  the 
German  workmen  at  this  period.  One  of  its  results 
was  the  formation  of  a  Social  Democratic  Working 
Men's  Party  at  Eisenach  in  1869.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  eminent  leaders  Liebknecht  and 
Bebel,  this  party  adopted  the  views  of  Marx  and 
joined  the  International,  sending  representatives  to 
the  Basel  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  Bismarck  was  succeeding  in 
making  a  united  Germany,  and  universal  suffrage  was 
introduced  into  the  new  state.  At  first  the  Socialist 
parties  met  with  little  success  at  the  polls.  In  the 
elections  of  1874  they  gave  proof  of  their  growing 
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strength  by  polling  340,000  votes  and  returning  nine 
members. 

There  was  really  very  little  practical  difference 
between  the  Lassalle  and  the  Eisenach  parties,  and 
they  effected  a  union  at  the  Congress  of  Gotha  in 
1875.  At  the  general  election  of  1877  the  united 
party  counted  nearly  half  a  million  of  votes.  This 
success,  joined  to  the  energy  and  daring  with  which 
they  urged  their  propaganda,  excited  great  alarm  in 
Germany.  In  the  following  year  two  attempts 
were  made  on  the  Emperor's  life.  The  Socialists 
were  not  concerned  in  them,  but  they  gave  Bis- 
marck a  pretext  for  passing  special  laws  to  suppress 
the  movement. 

These  special  laws,  which  were  passed  in  1878,  did 
for  a  time  arrest  the  apparent  progress  of  the  cause. 
But  only  for  a  time.  In  a  very  few  years  their 
voting  strength  began  again  to  show  marked  signs  of 
increase.  In  1890  it  rose  to  1,427,000.  The  young 
Emperor,  who  had  come  to  the  throne  in  1888,  declined 
to  support  the  legislation  against  the  Social  Democrats. 
Bismarck  resigned,  and  the  special  laws  lapsed  in 
1890.  The  Social  Democrats  had  come  out  of  the 
struggle  with  a  voting  power  threefold  that  with 
which  they  entered  it,  and  they  had  given  proof  of 
a  conviction,  discipline,  and  organisation  which  had 
a  high  promise  for  the  future. 

Since  1890  the  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany 
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has  continued  to  grow.  At  the  election  of  1898  its 
vote  increased  to  2,100,000.  In  1903  it  rose  to 
3,010,000,  with  81  members  in  the  Keichstag  out  of  a 
total  of  397.  Even  in  1907,  when  they  returned  only 
43  members,  their  voting  strength  had  increased  to 
3,260,000. 

They  are  the  strongest  party  in  Berlin,  Hamburg 
and  nearly  all  the  other  large  towns  of  Germany. 
They  are  also  by  far  the  strongest  party  in  the  empire 
generally.  But  as  the  present  distribution  of  seats 
dates  from  1871,  when  the  empire  was  founded,  and 
when  the  town  population  was  very  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  their  seats  bears  no  proportion  to  their 
voting  power. 

At  the  Erfurt  Congress  in  1891  the  party  drew  up 
a  long  and  elaborate  programme,  which  is  usually 
known  as  the  Erfurt  Programme.  The  organisation 
of  the  party  is  simple.  The  Congress  which  meets  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year  represents  the  party  as  a 
whole,  and  is  the  ruling  body.  There  is  a  small 
body  of  officials.  The  central  organ  of  the  party  is 
the  Vorwarts,  published  at  Berlin. 

The  Socialism  of  Lassalle  was  intended  to  develop 
within  the  national  framework  and  on  national  lines. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Socialism  of  Marx  is  revolution- 
ary and  international.  In  the  German  Social  De- 
mocracy the  theories  of  Marx  prevailed,  and  the 
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consequences  have  been  serious  for  Socialism,  not  only 
in  Germany  but  throughout  the  world.  The  German 
Social  Democracy  has  placed  itself  in  unduly  sharp 
antagonism  to  the  social  order  and  national  spirit  of 
the  country  in  which  it  has  grown  up.  Its  leaders 
have  at  various  times,  and  especially  in  the  early 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  party,  expressed  views 
on  marriage,  patriotism,  and  religion  which  were 
erroneous  in  principle  and  unwise  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  An  extreme  revolutionist,  living  in 
exile,  Marx  was  out  of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  his  native  country.  His  followers  in 
Germany  pursued  a  course  which  in  some  important 
respects  was  calculated  rather  to  hinder  than  to 
promote  the  emancipation  of  German  labour. 

By  reason  of  its  numbers,  intelligence,  and  discipline 
the  German  Social  Democracy  takes  the  foremost 
place  among  the  labour  organisations  of  the  world. 
Its  moral  weight,  therefore,  has  been  and  is  deservedly 
great.  But  it  has  not  been  salutary  in  so  far  as  it  has 
encouraged  the  Socialist  parties  of  other  nations  to 
extreme,  premature,  and  unwise  forms  of  policy.  All 
the  national  parties  are  too  fond  of  ultra-revolutionary 
formulas  which  have  no  wise  or  real  relation  to  life, 
and  are  not  likely  to  have  a  profitable  and  fruitful 
action.  With  all  its  high  qualities  and  great  oppor- 
tunities, the  German  party  has  accomplished  little  of 
a  practical  character.  In  its  history,  achievements, 
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and  present  position  the  party  may  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  expression  of  revolutionary  Socialism. 
Such  a  result  of  loyalty  to  the  teaching  of  Marx 
should  be  a  warning  as  well  as  an  encouragement  to 
other  countries. 


CHAPTER  XI 

PROGRESS  OF   SOCIALISM 

WE  have  seen  how  Socialism  arose  in  France  and 
England,  and  how  it  began  in  Germany.  We  have 
also  seen  how  the  International  had  a  considerable 
success  as  an  organ  of  propaganda. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  history  of  Socialism 
has  been  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  party  in 
Germany.  We  have  now  to  tell  how  the  movement 
during  the  last  generation  has  taken  root  and 
nourished  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilised 
world. 

It  was  about  the  year  1870  when  innovation  in 
Russia  began  to  take  the  form  of  revolutionary 
Socialism.  The  most  eminent  names  in  this  move- 
ment have  been  Bakunin  and  Prince  Kropotkin. 
Both  men  have  sprung  from  the  highest  Russian 
aristocracy,  and  both  are  adherents  of  Anarchism,  a 
theory  which  rejects  all  government  or  compulsion 

by  an  external  authority,  and  advocates  free  associa- 
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tion,  with  free  access  to  land  and  capital,  as  the  social 
economic  arrangement  of  the  future. 

As  the  free  associations  which  the  Anarchists 
contemplate  can  be  established  only  by  the  overthrow 
of  existing  institutions,  they  naturally  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Kussian  Government.  Thus  began 
a  bitter  struggle,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  in  1 881.  Under  his 
successor  Alexander  III.  the  movement  was  supr 
pressed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Socialist  movement  revived,  mainly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Marx's  teaching.  After  the  failure  of 
the  war  against  Japan  it  took  a  more  active  and 
aggressive  form.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
revolutionary  forces  might  overthrow  the  Czardom, 
but  the  Government  has  prevailed. 

Socialism  in  France  was  quiescent  for  some  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commune.  It  began  to  move 
again  about  1879.  It  was  disturbed  by  debate  and 
division  till  in  1899  the  various  parties  found  it 
expedient  to  draw  together  and  to  support  the 
Republic  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case.  A 
definite  union  of  the  chief  Socialist  parties  was 
formed  in  1905. 

For  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium  it  may 
now  be  claimed  that  as  regards  methods  and  policy 
it  takes  the  foremost  place  in  the  Socialist  movement 
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of  the  world.  It  advocates  a  most  enlightened 
political  policy ;  and  it  works  in  harmony  with  trade 
unions  and  with  a  most  promising  co-operative  move- 
ment. The  Belgian  Socialist  party  holds  about 
one-fifth  of  the  166  seats  in  the  Chambers. 

An  Italian  Socialist  party  was  definitely  formed 
at  a  congress  in  Genoa  in  1892.  It  has  had  a  very 
chequered  career.  It  has  been  concerned  in  many 
strikes  and  disturbances.  Its  success  in  organising 
the  peasantry  has  been  one  of  its  notable  features. 
The  Government  has  been  sometimes  hostile;  at 
other  times  sympathetic  and  even  dependent  on  it 
for  support.  It  polls  about  one-fifth  of  the  Italian 
electorate. 

Organised  Socialism  is  not  strong  in  Spain.  On 
the  other  hand,  Anarchism  has  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  the  southern  towns.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  France  and  Italy  also  the  more  violent 
revolutionary  spirit  is  alive  among  the  trade  unions 
and  other  elements  of  the  population  who  are 
impatient  with  the  slow  and  apparently  not  very 
hopeful  methods  of  parliamentary  action. 

Austria  with  its  many  races  has  a  very  active 
international  Socialism  in  miniature.  It  is  organised 
in  national  groups — German,  Czech,  Polish,  Italian, 
etc. — each  of  which  has  perfect  autonomy  ;  but  they 
work  together  also  as  a  whole  in  a  very  friendly 
way.  The  party  had  a  great  success  at  the  general 
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election  of  1907,  the  first  held  in  Austria  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  when  they  polled 
1,050,000  votes  and  returned  87  members  to  the 
Eeichsrath.  Very  notable  was  the  friendly  attitude 
of  the  party  towards  the  aged  Emperor  Joseph. 

Since  1894  there  has  been  an  active  and  growing 
Socialist  party  in  Holland,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
it  has  found  a  sympathetic  reception  among  the 
cultured  and  artistic  classes.  Denmark  has  had  since 
1871  a  Social  Democratic  party  that  has  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  national  and  municipal 
affairs.  The  movement,  though  later,  has  been  grow- 
ing both  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

For  a  generation  after  the  decline  of  the  movement 
of  1848,  Socialism  had  no  serious  influence  in  England, 
being  both  discredited  and  misunderstood.  The  year 
1883  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
movement,  due  to  various  causes,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  agitation  of  Henry  George,  the 
agrarian  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  the  misery  in  our 
large  towns.  Doubt  regarding  the  prevalent  social 
economic  theories  was  entertained  by  many,  and 
doubt  soon  began  to  harden  into  active  opposition. 
Early  in  1884  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  was 
founded.  It  adopted  the  theories  of  Marx,  and  has 
continued  to  advocate  them  with  consistency,  courage, 
and  resolution.  It  has  naturally  been  nearer,  both  in 
principle  and  action,  to  the  Continental  type  of  Social- 
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ism.  But  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this 
loyalty  to  Marx  and  the  Continental  type  has  made 
it  less  suited  for  gaining  ground  in  Great  Britain. 
Its  numbers  and  its  experiences  at  elections  do  not 
correspond  to  the  activity  it  has  shown,  and  do  not 
point  to  the  success  of  this  form  of  Socialism  in 
English-speaking  lands.  It  has  now  taken  the  name 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  In  1885  the  Social- 
ist League  was  founded  by  William  Morris  and  others 
who  had  seceded  from  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, but  it  did  not  long  survive. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which 
was  also  founded  early  in  1884,  to  work  out  for  itself 
a  progressive  and  evolutionary  type  of  Socialism 
and  to  permeate  the  English  mind  with  it.  It  is  a 
self-educating  body,  whose  strength  does  not  lie  in 
its  numbers,  but  in  its  educative  influence.  In 
this  endeavour  its  success  has  been  real  and  great. 
Through  its  discussions  and  publications  it  has  done 
much  valuable  work  for  the  elucidation  of  Socialism, 
especially  on  its  practical  side. 

In  their  early  days  the  members  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  and  of  the  Fabian  Society  were  un- 
sparing in  their  criticism  of  trade  unions  and  the  co- 
operative movement.  The  co-operative  movement  in 
England  still  stands  aloof  from  politics,  but  many 
trade  unions  are  now  ready  to  join  the  Socialists  in 
political  action.  In  1893  the  Independent  Labour 
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Party  was  founded  as  an  outcome  of  this  tendency. 
A  Labour  ^Representation  Committee  was  formed  in 
1900  by  the  junction  of  trade  unions  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party  and  the  Fabian  Society.  At 
the  general  election  of  1906  the  success  of  this 
Committee  was  so  great  that  it  was  encouraged  to 
found  a  Labour  Party.  Thus  the  British  Labour 
Party  is  a  combination  of  trade  unionists  and  Socialists, 
and  it  is  to  a  large  degree  the  result  of  opposing  forces 
which  have  not  yet  taken  definite  form.  In  1910  it 
had  1,500,000  adherents,  and  at  the  general  election 
in  January  returned  forty  members  to  Parliament. 

Australia  has  an  influential  Labour  Party,  which ' 
in  its  principles  and  methods  is  to  a  large  extent 
socialistic.  In  measures  of  practical  Socialism  New 
Zealand  may  well  be  regarded  as  foremost  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Socialism  has  taken  root  also 
in  South  Africa. 

During  recent  years  no  country  in  the  world  has 
witnessed  such  transformations  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  Apart  from  negro  slavery  it  formerly 
had  no  poverty  and  no  division  of  classes.  It  was 
the  promised  land  of  the  most  enterprising  spirits  of 
Europe,  a  country  where  individual  initiative,  energy, 
and  capacity  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  fitting  reward. 
The  rise  and  development  of  the  great  industries  has, 
however,  brought  the  usual  consequences — enormous 
wealth  and  growing  poverty,  class  divisions  and 
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gigantic  trusts  which  have  won  a  monopoly  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

Great  numbers  of  the  American  people  have 
therefore  come  to  recognise  that  Individualism  is 
not  the  final  word  in  social  development,  and  are 
lending  an  open  ear  to  the  theories  of  Socialism. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  speculation  as  to  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  so  much  change  of  feeling  and 
opinion  may  be.  All  that  we  can  justly  say  here  is 
that  the  trend  of  events  in  America  has  led  many 
people  to  doubt  regarding  old  national  ideals,  to 
hesitation,  and  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  social  order.  Both  as  regards 
theory  and  practice  the  great  republic  has  come  to  a 
most  important  turning-point  in  its  history. 

Even  in  the  republics  of  South  America  Socialism 
has  gained  a  footing.  There  is  a  Socialist  party  in 
Japan.  We  may  conclude  that  in  every  country 
where  the  modern  forms  of  industry  are  introduced, 
there  Socialism  appears,  as  a  natural  result,  to  stir 
up  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  inquiry.  The  recent  history 
of  all  civilised  countries  shows  that  the  development 
of  Capitalism  sooner  or  later  means  also  the  develop- 
ment of  Socialism.  Recent  phases  of  capitalism,  in 
which  the  evils  of  competition  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  evils  of  monopoly,  have  only  made  inquiry 
more  urgent. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PRESENT  POSITION 

IN  our  last  chapter  we  have  read  how  Socialism  has 
been  spreading  in  all  the  countries  of  the  civilised 
world.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  movement 
towards  the  union  of  these  national  groups  into  a 
new  International. 

The  old  International  died,  as  we  have  read, 
about  1873.  But  the  tendency  towards  international 
union  and  the  desire  for  it  had  not  ceased.  New 
efforts  towards  it  were  soon  made.  International 
congresses  were  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  the  centenary 
of  the  great  Ee volution ;  at  Brussels  in  1891 ;  at 
Zurich  in  1893 ;  at  London  in  1896  ;  again  at  Paris 
in  1900 ;  at  Amsterdam  in  1904 ;  and  at  Stuttgart  in 
1907.  At  the  congresses  of  Brussels  and  London 
disorder  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  even  a 
sympathetic  observer  might  have  had  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  new  International 
After  the  experiences  at  the  London  Congress  steps 

were  taken  for  a  better  ordering  of  business. 
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All  associations  are  admitted  which  adhere  to  the 
essential  principles  of  Socialism :  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production  and  exchange;  international 
union  and  action  of  the  workers  ;  Socialist  conquest 
of  political  power  by  the  proletariat  organised  as  a 
class  party.  Also  all  the  trade  organisations  which 
place  themselves  on  the  basis  of  the  class  struggle 
and  recognise  the  necessity  of  political  action,  legis- 
lative and  parliamentary.  Anarchists  are  therefore 
excluded. 

At  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900  steps  were  taken 
to  form  an  International  Socialist  Bureau.  This 
Bureau,  established  at  Brussels,  consists  of  two 
delegates  from  each  country,  and  has  a  permanent 
secretary.  Its  duty  is  to  arrange  the  order  of 
business  of  the  congresses,  to  obtain  reports  from 
the  national  groups,  and  to  draw  up  a  record  of  the 
resolutions  adopted,  etc. 

At  the  Congress  of  Stuttgart  the  success  of  the 
new  organisation  was  so  marked  that  the  revival  of 
the  International  could  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Delegates  to  the  number  of  886 
gathered  from  twenty-six  nationalities,  and  the 
business  proceeded  with  comparative  order.  The  old 
International  has  been  compared  by  Vandervelde  to 
a  brilliant  general  staff  without  an  army.  The  new 
International  represents  nearly  ten  million  workers 
belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  vitality 
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and  the  initiative  of  the  new  International  rest  with 
the  different  national  groups.  It  is  a  connecting 
link;  it  tends  to  co-ordinate  theories,  tactics,  and 
action.  But  as  a  centre  of  life  and  of  effort  it  does 
not  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  old  International. 

The  various  congresses  of  the  International  have 
worked  out  the  Socialist  positions  into  form,  in  a 
long  and  elaborate  series  of  resolutions.  The  various 
national  parties  have  also  formulated  long  and 
elaborate  programmes.  We  may  now  from  these 
official  and  authoritative  documents  draw  up  a 
reliable  statement  of  the  creed  of  the  prevalent 
Socialism. 

(1)  The  goal  of  the  whole  movement  is  an  economic 
revolution  or   transformation — the    transference  to 
society  of  the  means    of    production,  distribution, 
and  exchange. 

(2)  The  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  organ- 
ised action  of  the  working  class  of  all  lands  is  the 
chief  means  towards  this  great  end. 

(3)  The  great    task  of   the  Socialist    parties    at 
present  is  education,  agitation,  and  organisation   in 
the  widest  sense,  with  a  view  to  the  physical   and 
moral   regeneration    of   the   working  class  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  its  great   mission.     To  rouse  the  class 
consciousness  of  the  workers,  to  increase  their  capacity 
and  efficiency  for  the  class  struggle,  is  the  daily  task 
of  international  Socialism. 
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(4)  The  struggle  for  equal  and   direct  universal 
suffrage,  for  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum, 
is  an  important  phase  of  the  political  struggle,  and 
is  fitted  to  have  a  good  influence  on   the  political 
education  of  the  workers. 

(5)  The    more  purely   political   struggle  of    the 
Socialist  parties  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
more  purely  economic  struggle  of  the  trade  unions. 

(6)  The  right  of  association,  of  combination,  of  free 
meeting,  of  free  speech,  and  of  a  free  press  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  workers'  claim  of  rights. 

(7)  The    demonstration  of    the    1st  of    May   is 
specially  recommended  in  all  countries  as  a  means  of 
securing  an  eight  hours'  working  day.    The  eight 
hours'  day  is  most  desirable  for  improving  the  family 
life,  the  education,  the  health,  energy,  intelligence, 
and  morality  of  the  working  class. 

(8)  But  the  eight  hours'  day  is  only   the   most 
urgent  part  of  a  large  system  of  protective  legislation 
in  favour  of  the  working  class.     Besides  an  eight 
hours'  day  for  adults,  they  demand  special  legislation 
for  children,  young  people,  and  women ;  proper  rest 
for  all  ages;  restriction  of  night  work,  abolition  of 
the  sweating  system,  effective  inspection  of  factories, 
shops,  and  of  domestic  labour,  as  well  as  of  agri- 
culture. 

(9)  They  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  militarism, 
which  they  consider  due  not  so  much  to  national  or 
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political  differences,  as  to  the  struggle  of  the  capitalist 
classes  for  new  markets.  They  believe  that  war  will 
end  only  with  the  ending  of  capitalism.  The  present 
standing  armies  are  the  instruments  of  the  ruling  and 
exploiting  classes,  and  should  be  abolished.  Their 
place  should  be  taken  by  a  citizen  army  or  the  armed 
nation ;  that  is,  the  entire  able-bodied  manhood  of 
the  people  should  be  trained  and  equipped  on  a 
democratic  basis,  like  the  Swiss  army.  The  Socialist 
parties  of  the  various  countries  are  recommended  to 
vote  against  expenditure  for  existing  army  and  navy. 
(10)  The  view  that  the  colonial  system  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  exploitation  of  the  capitalist 
class,  and  should  therefore  be  abolished,  has  won  a 
majority  at  the  congresses.  But  this  majority  has 
consisted  mainly  of  nations  that  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  colonial  system  and  little  interest  in  it. 
Tt  has  ignored  the  colonial  system  of  England,  which 
has  so  largely  consisted  in  the  development  of  great 
self-governing  communities,  and  it  has  also  ignored 
or  misunderstood  the  beneficent  work  of  England  in 
establishing  conditions  of  peace,  order,  and  progress 
in  India.  The  colonial  system  as  understood  by  the 
majority  simply  means  the  exploitation  of  native  and 
coloured  races  for  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  class. 
A  large  minority,  while  condemning  the  present 
colonial  policy,  think  that  it  might  be  made 
beneficial. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   PREVALENT  SOCIALISM 

WE  have  seen  that  the  aim  of  the  prevalent  Social- 
ism is  to  gain  possession  of  political  power,  with  a 
view  to  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange.  It  is  preparing  the  work- 
ing class  of  all  lands  to  be  the  makers  of  a  new  era 
by  an  incessant  process  of  agitation,  education,  and 
organisation. 

The  goal  of  all  these  efforts  is  an  economic  change 
or  transformation.  We  may  call  it  a  revolution,  if 
we  use  the  word  as  merely  implying  a  vast  and 
fundamental  change  in  human  affairs.  It  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  force  or  violence ;  Social- 
ists of  the  prevalent  type  rely  on  parliamentary 
action,  on  the  peaceful  education  and  organisation 
of  the  people,  for  the  attainment  and  exercise  of 
political  power.  Like  other  parties,  the  Socialist 
claims  the  right  to  win  political  power,  and  indeed 

it  asserts  the  supreme  right  that  it  represents  the 
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maae  of  the  people.  And  it  is  precluded  by  its  funda- 
mental principles  from  inflicting  any  disability  on  the 
defeated  parties  or  classes. 

It  has  no  necessary  connection  with  subversive 
views  on  patriotism,  religion,  marriage,  or  the  family. 
Many  Socialists  have  expressed  such  opinions,  but 
they  have  no  official  character ;  they  have  no  authority 
except  that  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  have  uttered  them.  They  find  no  place  on  the 
programmes  of  parties,  or  in  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gresses. Those  who  give  them  a  prominent  place  in 
the  exposition  and  discussion  of  Socialism  fail  to 
present  the  subject  in  its  true  perspective.  It  is  in 
the  last  degree  misleading,  and  most  prejudicial  to 
the  highest  interests  of  human  progress,  to  insist  on 
them,  as  is  so  frequently  done  both  by  adherents 
and  critics  of  Socialism. 

In  the  party  programmes,  and  in  the  resolutions 
of  congresses,  the  methods  by  which  political  power 
may  be  gained  by  the  working  class  are  fully  ex- 
plained. But  very  little  is  said  about  the  nature  of 
the  economic  change  that  Socialists  contemplate,  and 
how  they  would  effect  it.  It  is  simply  described  as 
a  change  in  which  the  system  under  which  land  and 
capital  are  private  property  shall  give  place  to  one 
in  which  they  will  be  under  social  ownership  and 
control.  In  what  manner  and  in  what  forms  the 
new  society  will  be  established,  they  do  not  say. 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. 

There  is  no  near  prospect  of  the  conquest  of 
political  power  by  the  Socialists.  They  are  a  small 
minority  in  the  legislatures  of  the  European  states. 
These  minorities  are  increasing,  and  probably  will 
increase ;  but  there  is  no  present  probability  of  an 
increase  through  which  they  may  gain  political 
power  by  parliamentary  action. 

The  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  prevalent 
Socialism,  therefore,  is  to  postpone  the  economic 
change  which  it  contemplates  to  a  remote  and  hypo- 
thetical future.  They  have  imposed  this  policy  upon 
themselves  alike  by  their  past  history  and  by  their 
present  attitude  on  many  important  questions.  In 
the  past  they  have  too  often  presented  their  creed  as 
if  they  meant  to  repel  sympathy,  to  make  compre- 
hension difficult  and  rational  conviction  impossible. 
They  have  delighted  in  rudely  shocking  national  and 
religious  sentiment,  and  in  a  pedantic  adherence  to 
formulas  which  have  no  vital  relation  to  existing  facts 
and  institutions.  While  they  have  naturally  enough 
refrained  from  saying  what  course  they  would  pursue 
if  they  gained  political  power,  they  have  set  forth 
their  economic  creed  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  and 
rigid  collectivism,  which  is  neither  attractive  nor 
convincing  to  great  numbers  of  thoughtful  men. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  their  inability  to  frame 
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an  agrarian  programme  suitable  and  acceptable  to 
the  rural  workers.  Vague  and  crude  theories  about 
nationalising  the  land  do  not  appeal  to  the  rural 
mind. 

The  Socialist  movement  of  the  present  day  is  still, 
to  its  detriment,  too  much  moulded  by  the  views  of 
Marx,  and  the  views  of  Marx  were  formed  under 
conditions  in  which  revolutionary  feeling  and  dogma- 
tic materialism  were  particularly  strong.  It  was 
a  peculiarity  of  Marx's  mind  that  it  was  prone  to 
formulas.  History  does  not  conform  to  formulas 
like  surplus  value.  Ultra-revolutionary  formulas 
are  still  far  too  powerful  in  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  to-day.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy towards  the  movement  for  the  unity  and 
regeneration  of  Germany,  which  in  its  essence  was 
a  thoroughly  progressive  one.  The  attitude  of  the 
German  party  has  continued,  and  still  continues,  to 
be  needlessly  and  unwisely  hostile  to  the  national 
spirit.  And  this  is  only  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
what  is  taking  place  every  day  in  all  countries 
where  Socialism  is  active. 

On  most  questions  the  Socialist  position  rests  on 
the  view  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  between 
a  society  based  on  private  property  in  land  and 
capital  and  a  movement  which  aims  at  social  owner- 
ship of  the  same.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  funda- 
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mental  and  far-reaching  difficulty.  It  prevents 
common  action  alike  in  politics  and  in  economics.  It 
offers  no  probability,  or  even  possibility,  of  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  present  to  the  future.  The  final 
teat  of  the  possibility  of  a  society  based  on  the  nega- 
tion of  private  property  in  land  and  capital  must  be 
the  test  of  experience.  Their  policy  prevents  the 
application  of  such  a  test,  except  in  a  vague  future, 
when  a  Socialist  government  of  untried  men  might 
find  itself  in  conflict  not  only  with  hard  fact  but  with 
human  nature  itself.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
incalculable  risks  involved  in  such  a  course. 

We  may  believe  that  if  the  Socialist  parties  were 
to  gain  possession  of  political  power,  they  would  when 
confronted  with  intractable  facts  find  themselves 
obliged  to  depart  from  their  rigid  attitude.  This  is 
too  hypothetical  for  serious  discussion  here.  But  it 
may  stand  as  a  plausible  conjecture  regarding  what 
might  be  attempted  or  done  under  vague  circum- 
stances of  which  we  know  so  little. 

It  will  be  more  profitable  to  discuss  facts  and 
conditions  of  which  we  have  present  knowledge. 
Socialists  maintain  that  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
good-will,  the  justice,  or  the  generosity  of  the  ruling 
and  capitalist  classes.  The  workers  must  take  their 
destiny  into  their  own  hands. 

This  is  a  wide  question,  which  we  cannot  discuss 
here.  One  thing  is  certain.  Labour  commands  a 
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large  and  increasing  number  of  votes,  which  have 
great  weight  in  the  democratic  conditions  of  the 
present  time.  It  can  through  them  exercise  an 
incessant  pressure  on  governments,  which  are  fre- 
quently only  too  ready  to  yield  to  it.  We  believe 
that  the  Socialist  parties  have  lost  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  benefiting  the  working  class  by  their 
attitude  of  aloofness  and  hostility  towards  existing 
movements  and  institutions. 

The  moral  of  all  that  we  have  been  here  saying 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Socialist  parties  would  do  well 
to  be  less  concerned  about  crude  abstract  and  rigid 
theories,  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  existing 
progressive  forces,  and  to  identify  themselves  more 
with  the  real  life  of  the  workers  both  in  town  and 
country.  The  real  and  vital  interests  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  are  at  present  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fetich  of  the  formula.  Human  nature 
itself  must  be  immolated  to  please  the  idol.  Of  all 
the  idols  it  would  appear  that  the  formula  will  be 
the  last  to  be  abolished. 

Happily,  there  are  signs  that  the  parties  themselves 
are  beginning  to  weary  of  the  yoke.  In  France  and 
Italy  many  have  begun  to  see  that  better  results  could 
be  attained  by  co-operation  with  other  democratic 
forces,  though  their  efforts  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  successful.  In  Denmark  Socialism  has  for 
some  time  been  taking  a  more  practical  form.  In 
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most  countries  Socialists  are  now  taking  an  active 
part  in  municipal  work.  At  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Congress  at  Niirnberg  in  1908,  a  con- 
siderable minority  (119  to  258)  for  the  first  time 
resisted  the  too  rigid  policy  of  the  executive.  The 
most  promising  party,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Belgian, 
which,  while  loyal  to  international  Socialism,  pursues 
an  enlightened  political  policy,  and  works  in  harmony 
with  trade  unions  and  with  a  most  beneficent  co- 
operative movement.  In  such  circumstances  abstract 
theory  has  the  opportunity  of  being  tested,  corrected, 
and  widened  by  experience.  Socialist  principle  is 
brought  into  real  relation  to  life,  and  develops 
with  it. 

The  policy  of  the  Social  Democracy  has  too  long 
and  too  much  been  one  of  sterile  criticism,  and  of 
unprofitable  opposition  even  to  movements  that  have 
been  popular  and  democratic  in  a  genuine  sense. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  it  insist  less  on  the 
ultra-revolutionary  views  which  were  natural  and 
excusable  at  the  time  when  they  took  shape,  but 
which  are  not  suited  to  a  milder  atmosphere.  It  is 
already  laying  less  emphasis  on  the  revolutionary 
side  of  its  policy,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  In  so  doing  it  will  greatly  increase  its  power, 
and  it  will  show  itself  worthier  of  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  guiding  the  growing  millions  of  its 
followers. 
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The  thing  most  needful  is  that  theory  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  We  have  seen 
that  the  schemes  of  Eobert  Owen  appeared  to  end 
in  total  failure.  Yet  when  tested  even  in  a  not 
very  exalted  or  enlightened  society,  they  were  found 
to  have  three  most  beneficent  results :  (1)  the  co- 
operative movement;  (2)  the  promotion  of  factory 
legislation ;  (3)  the  encouragement  of  a  human  and 
genial  view  of  education. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Social  Democracy  has 
always  laid  too  much  stress  on  purely  economic 
factors.  They  are  very  important,  but  their  im- 
portance has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  their 
programmes  and  resolutions  the  parties  invert  the 
true  order  of  things.  They  put  in  the  front  the 
dead  and  passive  implements  of  labour,  and  say 
little  of  the  living  and  active  principle  of  association 
by  which  the  means  of  production  should  be  used. 
Socialism,  rightly  understood,  is  the  control  of 
economics  by  associated  men,  who  have  attained  to 
the  requisite  insight  and  capacity. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   ESSENCE  OF  SOCIALISM 

ACCORDING  to  the  Saint-Simon  school  the  keynote  of 
the  social  development  of  the  future  is  to  be  the 
principle  of  association.  The  same  note  runs  through 
all  the  forms  of  Socialism.  Even  in  the  revolutionary 
manifesto  of  the  Communist  party  Marx  and  Engels 
say  that  the  competitive  system  when  overthrown 
will  give  place  to  '  an  association,  in  which  the  free 
development  of  each  is  the  condition  of  the  free 
development  of  all.'  This  is  a  statement  of  principle 
which  would  be  accepted  by  all  Socialists.  The 
realisation  of  this  principle,  which  the  prevalent 
Socialism  has  overlooked  or  put  off  to  a  remote  and 
hypothetical  future,  should  by  a  reasonable  Socialism 
be  forthwith  encouraged  and  promoted  by  all  wise 
and  effectual  means. 

This  principle  of  association  is  not  a  novelty  or 
eccentricity  in  human  thought.     It  is  the  keynote 

of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.     But  his   State  is  an 
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association  of  Greek  gentlemen,  from  which  women, 
slaves,  and  barbarians  (including  our  own  ancestors) 
are  excluded.  Socialism  would  in  the  political  sphere 
extend  it,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  creed,  nation,  race,  or 
colour,  and  so  constitute  the  modern  democracy  in 
its  fullest  and  widest  sense. 

Nor  is  it  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  human  life 
and  action.  It  appears  in  the  union  of  man  and 
woman,  in  the  affections  and  responsibilities  of  family 
life,  especially  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children, 
and  in  the  loyalty  and  discipline  necessary  for  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  primitive  group 
or  clan.  We  need  not  here  follow  it  through  its 
development  in  the  city  and  nation.  From  the 
beginning  of  human  history  it  has  modified  and 
controlled  the  struggle  for  existence,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  Chapter  IV.  At  the  great  epochs  of 
history  it  has  more  and  more  prevailed,  ever  leading 
humanity  on  to  higher  planes  of  moral  and  social 
progress. 

Socialism  is  simply  the  application  of  this  great 
principle  to  modern  industry.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  present  system  is  that  industry  is 
carried  on  for  their  own  profit  by  private  competing 
capitalists,  served  by  wage  labour.  The  character- 
istic feature  of  Socialism  is  that  industry  be  carried 
on  by  associated  workers  utilising  a  joint  capital  for 
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the  general  good.  It  means  that  the  people  seek  by 
combination  or  co-operation  to  obtain  that  control  of 
land  and  capital  which  they  cannot  gain  individually. 
It  means  that  the  entire  industrial  mechanism,  which 
has  been  created  by  the  skill,  ingenuity,  enterprise, 
and  hard  work  of  so  many  generations  of  men  in 
modern  times,  should  be  controlled  by  the  wise 
action  of  associated  men  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  forms  which  the  principle  may  take,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  may  be  carried  out,  are  uncertain. 
It  is  certain  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  well  and  wisely 
carried  out  it  will  not  suppress  individual  freedom 
and  initiative,  but  encourage  and  promote  it.  It  is 
the  aim  of  a  rational  Socialism  to  regulate,  co-ordinate, 
and  strengthen  individual  action.  As  it  has  always 
been  the  chief  end  of  social  union,  however  im- 
perfectly it  may  have  been  attained,  to  supply  the 
framework  for  the  happy  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  it  should  be  under  Socialism. 

It  is  the  aim  of  a  rational  Socialism  to  leaven  and 
transform  the  existing  society,  out  of  the  present  to 
shape  a  better  future.  The  State  must  be  regarded 
as  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  wider  interests ; 
the  commune  or  municipality  should  be  regarded  as 
an  association  for  the  promotion  of  local  interests. 
But  the  State  should  have  an  organic  relation  to  all 
other  members,  helping  and  being  helped  by  them. 
The  co-operative  movement  is  simply  a  wide  and 
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varied  application  of  the  same  principle  of  association 
to  agriculture,  to  the  supply  of  domestic  wants,  and 
to  industry  generally. 

Let  us  take  the  co-operative  movement  in  agri- 
culture as  an  example.  It  enables  the  farmer  to 
borrow  money  if  he  needs  it,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  degrading 
and  ruinous  demands  of  the  usurer.  He  can  procure 
seeds,  manures,  and  implements  co-operatively  on 
good  terms  and  in  good  quality.  He  can  dispose 
of  his  produce  in  the  most  advantageous  way 
through  co-operative  dairies,  etc.  The  whole  system 
is  a  stimulus  and  a  discipline  to  his  intelligence, 
his  social  feelings,  and  his  moral  character.  It 
gives  guidance,  higher  interest,  hope,  security,  and 
happiness  to  a  life  that  too  often  has  been  one  of 
monotonous  and  crushing  drudgery.  Wherever  it  is 
tried,  and  so  far  as  it  extends,  such  a  system  tends  to 
make  a  new  and  brighter  world  out  of  an  old  and 
dull  one.  It  is  a  transformation  which  began  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  is  now  reaching 
to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  with  a  beneficent 
operation  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set  even  by  the 
most  active  imagination. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  merely  a  practical 
phase  of  a  great  principle  or  ideal,  which  will  be 
realised  according  as  the  intelligence  and  moral 
energy  of  men  become  equal  to  the  task.  This  ideal 
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in  one  of  its  great  aspects  means  rights  and  privileges 
for  all  men.  But  in  another  great  aspect  it  means 
also  duties  and  obligations.  It  can  be  realised  only 
as  men  individually  and  collectively  rise  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  right  and  obligation.  And  we  may 
believe  that  society  will  need  to  encourage  and 
chasten  the  laggards  by  suitable  measures  of  social 
discipline.  All  able  members  will  be  expected  to 
render  suitable  service  to  society. 

We  regard  it  as  a  most  erroneous  view  of  many 
critics  and  exponents  of  Socialism  that  they  make 
too  much  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  its  organs 
in  the  development  of  the  subject.  It  should  rather 
be  our  aim  to  limit  and  lighten  the  action  of  the 
State  as  an  engine  of  coercion  and  compulsion. 
Within  the  necessary  framework  of  the  State  there 
should  be  ever-widening  scope  and  opportunity  for 
voluntary  agreement.  It  is  on  the  development  of 
the  method  of  voluntary  agreement,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
association,  that  we  must  depend  for  the  happy  and 
harmonious  progress  of  the  future.  The  progress  of 
Socialism  rightly  understood  will  depend  on  the  free 
application  of  the  principle  of  association  by  men 
who  have  the  requisite  moral  and  practical  insight. 
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